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REVIEWS 





English Songs, and other small Poems. By 
Barry Cornwall. London: Moxon. : 
A Scottish song is a story with sentiment— 
an English song is a sentiment without story. 
These songs by Barry Cornwall partake of 
the nature of both: they are distinguished, 
too, by a pleasing dance of words—by much 
simplicity and truth—by singular beauty of 
thought and poetic richness of diction. They 
have also great variety of measure and of 
subject: they are not alone confined to love 
and drinking, as Aiken alleges all songs 
should be; but they touch on many other 
themes equally pleasing and impressive. 
Songs by an Englishman are matters of some 
rarity now: we have had too few which 
pleased us from that quarter, since the French 
invasion under Charles the Second drove 
simplicity and purity from the south. The 
songs, indeed, of Dryden, Prior, and Pope, 
are often clever, and sometimes natural; but 
they are deformed by classic allusions and 
studied compliments, and are deficient in 
simplicity and nature. Much the same may 
be said of the songs of Gay, always except- 
ing ‘ Sweet William’s Farewell’: his ‘ Songs 
of Similes,’ his ‘ Newgate Garlands,’ his Da- 
mons, and Cupids, and Daphnes, and Chloes, 
may be good specimensof city wit and courtly 
point, but they cannot take a high place in 
the temple of song. ‘The field of English 
song, so far as the lyries of Burns and Moore 
left it unoccupied, was therefore to the pre- 
sent moment clear for a native adventurer; 
and we know of no one more worthy of 
taking the adventure upon him than Barry 
Cornwall. On comparing what he has ac- 
complished with what we expected, we must 
say that we are fully satisfied: he has in a 
great measure restored the poetic grace, 
richness of fancy, and not a little of the sim- 
plicity and quiet quaint elegance of the elder 
lyrists of his country ;—indeed, some of these 
songs are not surpassed, we think, by any of 
the lyrical effusions of those great dramatists, 
whom he worships. He is always happiest 
where he makes the least effort—always most 
captivating where he sings of domestic affec- 
tion and home-bred tranquillity, and shows 
the truest feeling of his art in those brief and 
hasty things which are thickly strewn among 
his more elaborate compositions. In truth, 
some of the lyrics of this volume, which we 
have heard publicly applauded, and sung by 
the sweetest singers of the day, are not nearly 
so much to our taste as those are which we 
shall presently quote: we cannot conceal 
from ourselves, that, amid much boldness of 
conception and dash of language, there are 
stanzas, nay, entire songs, too ornate and 
laboured—the result, in short, of ingenuity 
taxed to the uttermost, as the poet himself 
has cleverly said in his preface. All this 


was, however, to be expected in a work of 
an hundred songs; and we ought rather to 
be surprised that the author has been able 
to give such variety of thought and feeling, 
than that he has occasionally failed in rival- 
ling some of his best compositions. We 
now release the reader from the task of 
perusing our unmusical prose, that he may 
have full enjoyment of lyries “as musical 
is Apollo's lute.” There is something at 
once wild, poctic, and original in 
The Wild Cherry-tree. 

Oh,—there never was yet so fair a thing, 

By racing river or bubbling spring, 

Nothing that ever so gaily grew 

Up from the ground when the skies were blue, 

Nothing so brave—nothing so free 

As thou—my wild wild Cherry-tree! 


as 


Jove! how it danced in the gusty breeze! 
Jove! how it frolicked amongst the trees! 
Dashing the pride of the poplar down, 
Stripping the thorn of his hoary crown ! 

Oak or ash—what matter to fhee ? 

*T'was the same to my wild wild Cherry-tree ! 
Never at rest, like one that’s young 

Abroad to the winds its arms it flung, 
Shaking its bright and crowned head, 
Whilst I stole up for its berries red— 
Beautifal berries ! beautiful tree ! 

Hurrah ! for the wild wild Cherry-tree ! 
Back I fly to the days gone by, 

And I see thy branches against the sky, 

l see on the grass thy blossoms shed, 

1 see (nay, I taste) thy berries red, 

And I shout—like the tempest loud and free, 
Hurrah! for the wild wild Cherry-tree ! 


The sweetness and natural elegance of the 
following is, however, more to our liking :— 
The Recall. 

Come again! Come again ! 
Sunshine cometh after rain. 

As a lamp fed newly burneth, 
Pleasure, who doth fly, returneth, 
Scattering every cloud of pain. 

As the vear, which dies in showers, 
tiseth ina world of flowers, 

Called by many a vernal strain, 

Come thou,—tor whom tears were falling, 
And a thousand tongues are calling ! 
Come again, O come again ! 

Like the sunshine after rain! 

There is an unsober jollity in the following 
drinking chaunt, which, we have no doubt, 
will set many a table in a roar :— 

Sing !—Who sings 
Yo her who wearcth a hundred rings ! 
Ah, who is this lady fine ? 
‘The Vixp, boys, the Vine! 
The mother of mighty Wine. 
A roamer is she 
O’er wall and tree, 
And sometimes very good company. 
Drink !—Who drinks 
‘lo her who blusheth and never thinks! 
Ah, who is this maid of thine ¢ 
The Grapr, boys, the Grave! 
O, never let her escape 
Until she be turned to Wine! 
For better is she 
Than vine can be, 
And very very good company! 
Dream !—Who dreams 
Of the God who governs a thousand streams ? 
Ah, who is this Spirit fine ? 
"lis Wixe,boys, Wine ! 
God Bacchus, a friend of mine. 
© better is he 
Than grape or tree, 
And best of all good company ! 








A calm, philosophic resolution to move 
the bottle and drain the cup distinguishes 
the following: 

Why doth the bottle stand, boys? 
Let the glass run silent round ! 
Wine should go, 
As the blood doth flow, 
Its course, without pause or sound. ae 
Scorn not Wine!—'Truth divine 
And Courage dwell with noble Wine 
Send round the bottle quick, boys ! 
No reason ask nor pause ! 
Wine should run, 
Like a circling sun, 
By itsown unquestioned laws. 
Scorn not Wine! &c, 
Fill to the beaded brims, boys, 
Let each glass, like aking, be crown’d! 
Drink—*“ Joy, and Wealth, 
And a mighty Health, 
‘To ourselves and the world around ?”’ 
Scorn not Wine! &c. 

We have said, and we have in some sort 
shown, that the poet’s songs are not all about 
love and drinking: the one we shall next 
quote concerns self; and we think it both 
original and clever :— 

When friends look dark and cold, 
And maids neither laugh nor sigh, 
And your enemy proffers his gold, 
Be sure there is danger nigh— 
O, then ’tis time to look forward, 
And back, like the hunted hare; 
And to watch, as the little bird watches, 
When the falcon is in the air. 





When the trader is scant of words, 
And your neighbour is rough or shy, 
And your banker recalls his hoards, 
Be sure there is danger nigh. 
O, then ’tis time to look forward, &c. 
Whenever a change is wrought, 
And you know not the reason why, 
In your own or an old friend's thought, 
Be sure there is evil nigh. 
0, then ’tis time to look forward, &c. 





Those who wish to hear a song which 
will gladden their hearts with images of 
nature, should ask some one who can chaunt 
fine words and not spoil them, to sing the 
praises of Spring :— 

When the wind blows 
In the sweet rose-tree, 
And the cow lows 
On the fragrant lea, 
And the stream flows 
All bright and free, 
Tis not for thee, 'tisnot me ; 
’Tis not for any one here, | trow: 
The gentle wind bloweth, 
The happy cow loweth, 
The merry stream floweth, 
For all below! 
Othe Spring! the bountiful Spring ! 
She shineth and smileth on everything. 
Where come the sheep ? 
‘Tothe rich man’s moor. 
Where cometh sleep ¢ 
‘To the bed that’s poor. 
Peasants must weep, 
And kings endure ; 
‘That is a fate that none can cure ; 
Yet Spring doth all she can, I trow : 
She brings the bright hours, 
She weaves the sweet flowers, 
She dresseth her bowers, 
For all below! 
O the Spring, &c. 

The following is a sweet ballad much to 

our taste :— 
The night is closing ronnd, Mother! 

The shadows are thick and deep! 

All round me they cling, like an iron rivg, 

And | cannot—cannot sleep! 
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Ah, Heaven !—thy hand, thy hand, Mother! 
Let me lie on thy nursing breast! 

They have smitten my brain witha piercing pain; 
But ’tis gone !—and | now shall rest. 


I could sleep a long long sleep, Mother! 
So, seek ine a calm cool bed: 

You may lay me low, in the virgin snow, 
With a moss bank for my head. 


I would lie in the wild wild woods, Mother! 
Where nought but the birds are known ; 

Where nothing is seen, but the branches green, 
And flow’rs on the greensward strewn. | 


No lovers there witch the air, Mother! 
Nor mock at the holy sky: 

One may live and be gay, like a summer day, 
And at last, like the Summer—die ! 

We have quoted only what we cordially 
admire ; but, as a sample of what we con- 
sider the least lyrical of these brief compo- 
sitions, we would refer to ‘ The Bloodhound,’ 
which we regard as overstrained and affected. 
But we must for the present have done: we 
have marked twice as many songs, some 
better, some worse than these, for the pur- 
pose of garnishing them round with little 
snatches of criticism, and exhibiting them to 
our readers: this agreeable duty we must 
deter till next week ;—and the ‘ Dramatic 
Fragments,’ which are among the best things 
in the volume, must also be deferred. In 
the meantime, we may add, that some pretty 
embellishments, from the designs of Flaxman, 
are strewn among the verses. 


Le Livre des Cent-et-Un, Vol. V. Paris, 

Ladvocat. 

Tuts volume is just received. It contains a 
great variety of papers, and of a kind which, 
as they will admit of extract without much 
abridgment, are likely to afford more than 
usual entertainment to the readers of the 
Atheneum. The names of the contributors 
are, Emile Deschamps, Mdlle. Collin, Delé- 
cluze, James Rousseau, Marquis de Custine, 
Tissot, Palluy, Madame Amable ‘Tastu, 
Henry Monnier, Felix Pyat, Saint- Mare 
Girardin, Goethe, Count Armand de Longue- 
ville, our friend Bert, Louis Desnoyers, 
Merle, our old acquaintance Bazin who has 
so often delighted us in former volumes, and 
Arago, Jouy, Villemain, and Geoflroy Saint- 

lilaire—the last four having furnished a 
joint article on Cuvier’s interment. 

In selecting a paper for this week, we hesi- 
tated between the one we have given and 
Goethe's last production, dated March 1832 
—termed by the French editor the ‘ Dying 
Swan's Song ;’—being an article upon the 
systems of the two great French naturalists, 
Cuvier and Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire. We, 
however, fancied that ‘ Monsieur de Paris,’ 
being of a more popular character, and act- 
ing in a greater degree upon the imagina- 
tion, might be preferred in this our first 
notice of the fifth volume, to the graver 
article by Goethe, of which, perhaps, we may 
present our readers with a translation next 
wi ek. 

The paper we have chosen is from the pen 
of James Rousseau, a writer of considerable 
merit; and the subject may excite the more 
interest from the feeling now prevalent with 
regard to the abolition of capital punish- 
ments. It is entitled— 


Ss 





Monsieur de Paris—[the Executioner]. 
a An executioner can never be fairly ap- 
preciated, because he is covered with a veil of 
eternal prejudice. At his name people shudder 








ghost story in the great hall of a Gothic castle. | 
The name is associated with blood and murder. 
* * * > 

* T had long anxiously desired to be acquaint- 
ed with this terrible functionary. I was anxious 
to see him in his own house, and surrounded by 
his family—to hear him speak of his dreadful 
duties, and utter sot of human language. 
Knowing no one who could introduce me to 
him, I determined to introduce myself, and one 
morning bent my steps, not indeed without 
emotion, towards the Rue des Marais du Temple. 

* Arrived at No. 31 dis, 1 saw that it was a 
small house, protected by iron railings, whose 
interstices closed by wood prevented the eye | 
from penetrating into the interior. There is no 
opening to these railings; the entrance to the 
sanctuary is through a small door contiguous 
to them, on the right side of which there is a 
bell. In the middle of the door an iron slit, 
like those at the post offices, receives the letters 
sent by the Procureur Général to the execu- 
tioner. 

“ ] gently rung the bell; the door was open- 
ed, and a tall athletic young man, about thirty 
years of age, politely inquired what I wanted. 
‘Mr. Henry Sanson,’ said I, in a trembling 
voice. ‘This individual was one of the execu- 
tioner’s assistants. 

“ Among other accredited errors regarding the 
executioner in France, is an idea that the office 
is perpetual in the same family, and the son 
obliged to succeed the father. No such thing. 
No man who has not undergone the sentence of 
a court of justice can, at a period when the 
lowest citizen enjoys his civil and political 
rights, be forced to embrace any profession 
against his will. Another cause must be found 
to account for the son always reaping the bloody 
inheritance of his father. 

« The executioner lives in a state of exclusion 
from society. He can associate, out of his own 
family, with none but executioners ; nor can he 
seek alliances anywhere but among execution- 
ers. Is it his fault if you have made him a man 
apart from other men? Would you give him 
your daughter in marriage, or seek to become 
his son-in-law? Would you admit him into 
your house? Would not his arrival at any 
place where you might be, raise throughout your 
frame the same kind of shudder as if you were 
in the Jardin des Plantes, and the lion had 
broken loose? And yet he is a man, as well as 
you—and equally in want of friendship and 
love, which he can demand only from those cir- 
cumstanced as he is. He and his are like a 
family of Chandalas in the midst of a commu- 
nity of Bramins. 

“ Do not believe, however, that the office of 
executioner can ever want an occupant. When 
Monsieur de Versailles died, some years ago, 
without issue, there were a hundred and eighty- 
seven applications for his office. Most of the 
candidates were old soldiers, several of them 
butchers. This fact leads to a horrible doubt. 
Can it be possible that all men are qualified for 
such an office, and that familiarity with blood 
is alone wanting? 

“ T return to my visit. 

“ T was ushered into a small room, where I 
saw a man about sixty, with a countenance | 
beaming with mildness and candour, amusing 
himself at the piano. ‘This was the executioner! 


inds 





| 





“In the same room was his son,} a young 

+ The circumstance of this young man’s marriage is | 
somewhat romantic. A young and yery beautiful girl, { 
the daughter of a rich hosier of Paris, seeing him often 
pass her father’s house, fell deeply in love with him, 
without knowing who he was. On discovering the 
dreadful secret, her parents endeavoured to combat this 
unhappy attachment, but so ineffectually, that she be- 
came dangerously ill, and would, no doubt, have died, 
had not the prejudice been overcome, the young man 
sent for, and the match concluded. This couple are 


and draw closer together, as if listening to a | models of copjugal affection, ‘he office of executioner 


man of three or four and thirty, with light hair 
and a mild timid look. On his knee sate a ois 
ten or twelve years old, lovely as an angel, re. 
markable for the beauty and nobleness of her 
features, and their expression of artless vivacity, 
She was his dauchter. i 

“ This family picture struck me forcibly; and 
Sanson must have perceived it. The fact is, 
that, without sharing in the prejudice of the 
multitude, I had, nevertheless, formed an idea 
very different from what was now before me, 
That little girl above all—she strangely bewil- 
dered me. I could have wished that nothine 
so beautiful might have been found there; jt 
was like sun-light on a thunder-cloud, or arose 
ising in its beauty between the stones of a 
sepulchre. 

* For several years past, M. Sanson the 
younger has performed the duties of his father’s 
office. Destined, for reasons which I have 
already explained, to succeed to that office, he 
is serving his apprenticeship of blood under the 
eye of the latter, who is obliged to be present a; 
every execution—for the law knows no othe 
than him, and he is personally responsible for alt 
that passes. 1 

“ M. Sanson received me like a man of the 
world, without embarrassment or affectation, 
and politely inquired the object of my visit. 
My story was ready prepared. I was writing a 
work on judicial punishments, and, relying upon 
his obliging disposition, had taken the liberty of 
applying to him for information, The amiable 
manner in which he replied, that all the in- 
formation he possessed was at my service, 
made me feel quite at home. I did not there- 
fore confine my questions to the avowed object, 
and in a conversation of nearly two hours, I 
had an opportunity of observing the sound 
judgment and purity of mind of Monsieur de 
Paris. 

“ M. Sanson did not attempt to disguise how 
acutely he felt the stigma attached to the situa- 
tion. But he supports it, not like a scorner, but 
a philosopher. 

“ This feeling, however, never once made him 
forget the distance which society has placed be- 
tween him and it. If you but lost sight of it 
an instant, M. Sanson would himself take care 
to recall it to your mind. 

“ One thing struck me particularly. He had 
often resorted to his snuff-box without once 
offering it to me. This departure from the esta- 
blished custom of snuif-takers, surprised me. 
On a sudden, mechanically indeed, and without 
thought, and while absorbed in conversation, I 
offered him a pinch from my box. He raised 
his hand in token of refusal, with an expression 
of countenance impossible to describe, but which 
sent a chill through me. Unhappy man! a re- 
collection of the past brought the blood tingling 
to his fingers’ ends! 

“ M. Sanson delights in conversation; pro- 
bably because he has read much and with profit. 
He has an extensive and well-chosen library, 
which, in his house, is not merely ornamental. 
His books, indeed, are his only society; with 
their aid he can escape from embarrassment 
and humiliation, converse with master minds, 
obtain recreation from his horrible duties, con- 
solation for the scorn of his fellow men, repose 
for his days, and sleep for his nights. 

“ Excluded from living society, his intercourse 
is with the great of past ages ;—he can look on 
them without a shudder—they died not by his 
hand! 

“ Among the works, were two which I little 








at Paris is better paid than that of president of the 
Royal Court. Mr. Sanson the elder has two unmarried 
daughters, remarkable for their beauty. He has spared 
no expense upon their education, and is able to add 
handsome dowers. Yet these ill-fated and lovely girls 
must make up their minds to marry executioners, OF 
pine away their lives in single blessedness, 
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expected to find there,—the works of M. de 
Maistre, and Le dernier Jour d’un Condamné.+ 

“The library furnished me with a topic of 
conversation, which I was glad to avail myself 
of. Until then the conversation had flagged; I 
had felt a delicacy in pressing him with ques- 
tions, and he, with the tact which characterizes 
him, avoided speaking on ahy subject not im- 
mediately connected with his office. But the 
moment we touched upon literature, he yielded 
me an entire confidence ; the constraint he had 
imposed upon himself disappeared. He laid 
down principles, and discussed opinions like a 
man well acquainted with the subject, and not- 
withstanding certain literary heresies, arising 
from the want of an elementary education, he 
gave decisions that would have done honour to 
a member of the Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres. 

“ One would have supposed that the nature 
of his office, and the description of persons with 
whom it brings him in connexion, must have 
extinguished in him all humane feeling; quite 
the reverse—they have developed the most 
acute sensibility. This man, who coldly inspects 
the preparations for an execution, raises piece 
by piece the dreadful instrument of death, oils 
the ropes, and tries the edge of the knife with 
his finger, cannot restrain his tears when you 
remind him of any past execution. He raises 
his voice with energy against the punishment of 
death, developes with animation the means 
which might eificaciously be substituted for it— 
and on the day of execution he may be seen 
pale as death, refusing food, and overcome with 
feelings of disaust and horror. 

“ He related to me some curious anecdotes 
concerning the last moments of certain ccle- 
brated criminals. I shall not record them here. 
Amid facts sometimes affecting, sometimes bur- 
lesque, such details are painful—they are like 
the smile of a corpse on a gibbet. I shall only 
mention why the scaffold and guillotine are now 
taken down immediately after an execution. 
Formerly they remained standing, the spring 
which put the knife into action being fastened 
by a padlock. 

“ In 1797, after an execution, the executioner 
and his assistants had retired to the first floor 
of acabaret, situated at the angle formed by the 
Place de Greve and the Quai Pelletier. ‘They 
were talking, drinking, perhaps laughing. Some 
one knocked at the door. It was a workman, 
who came, he said, to beg that M. Sanson 
would Jend him the key of the guillotine. A 
journeyman barber had just been taken in the 
act of stealing a watch, and the people, in their 
love of summary justice, had hoisted him upon 
the scaffold, tied him to the fatal plank, slid him 
under the knife, and, but for the precaution 
taken, his head would have been already off. 
The executioner, who had opened the door him- 
self, replied, that M. Sanson was just gone out, 
and had taken the key with him, but would return 
in a couple of hours. There was, therefore, no 
remedy but to wait. By degrees the crowd 
began to disperse, but the man devoted to death 
was left lying under the axe. At last, and after 
a lapse of time, eve ry minute of which must 
have appeared an hour, he was released. No- 
thing can give an adequate idea of his feelings, 
nor of the agony he suffered during this novel 
species of slow torture. 

“ Less from a motive of curiosity than to re- 
mind M, Sanson of the professed object of my 
visit, | begged him to show me the roomt which 
contained the instruments formerly used in the 
infliction of judicial torture. The sight of this 
museum filled me with horror. One thing in 
this conservatory of murder is worthy of men- 
tion: it is the sword with which the Marquis de 
Lally was decapitated. This weapon was ma- 





_t © The last day of a condemned criminal,’ a work by 
Victor Hugo. 





nufactured on purpose, and several blades were 
made before one was found fit for the purpose. 

“ At that period, whenever any remarkable 
execution took place, the young lords of the court 
were in the habit of standing upon the platform of 
the scaffold, just as they were accustomed, in the 
evening, to seat themselves upon the benches 
which, in those days, stood upon the stage, at 
the theatres. On the day of M. de Lally’s execu- 
tion, these spectators were more numerous than 
usual; and one of the most eager to enjoy the 
spectacle, accidentally struck the arm of the ex- 
ecutioner at the moment the latter was balanc- 
ing the murderous steel in the air, previously 
to striking the fatal blow. ‘The shock caused 
the weapon to deviate from a right line, and, 
instead of striking the nape of the neck, it fell 
upon the head of the victim, which it penetrated, 
and stopped at the jaw. The sword was notched 
by coming in contact with a tooth, and an 
assistant of the executioner was obliged to ter- 
minate the tragedy with a cutlass!—I held the 
fatal sword in my hand, and saw that a tooth 
might easily have caused the notch. Another 
anecdote may not here be out ef place. 

* About the year 1750, in the middle of the 
night, three young men belonging to that high 
class of the nobility which had then a monopoly 
for breaking windows, insulting street passen- 
gers, and beating the guard, and which would 
fain have revived, after too long an interval, the 
gay, extravagant, and insolently aristocratical 
manners of the regency—were strolling down the 
fanbourg St. Martin, after supper, laughing and 
talking under the influence of sparkling cham- 
paign. 

“On their arrival in the Rue St. Nicholas, 
they heard the sound of instruments, and the 
music was of so lively a character that it could 
not but indicate a hearty bourgeois dance. How 
fortunate! it would enable them to pass plea- 
santly the remainder of the night. 

* One of them knocked at the door; it was 
opened by a polite well-dressed man. 

“The young lord hastened to explain the 
motive of this unseasonable visit. 

“ The gentleman, with frigid politeness, de- 
clined their company. ‘ This is a family party,’ 
said he, ‘and no stranger can be admitted.’ 

“© You are wrong,’ said the young nobleman, 
‘We belong to the court, and we are doing you 
great honour in condescending to join your 
party.’ 

“Once more, gentlemen, I must refuse your 
offer, neither of you know the person you are 
addressing, or you would be as anxious to with- 
draw as you are now importunate to be ad- 
mitted.’ 

“* Excellent, upon my honour?’ said the most 
eager and the wildest of the party, ‘and who 
the devil are you?’ 

“«] am the Executioner of Paris.’ 


“*Ha! ha! ha! What, is it you who cut off 


heads, break limbs upon the wheel, make nerves 
crack upon the wooden horse, and torture poor 
devils so agreeably ?’ 

“Softly, gentlemen. Such, indeed, are the 
duties of my oflice; but I leave these matters 
to my deputies. It is only when a man of qua- 
lity—a young lord, like either of you, gentle- 
men—is subjected to the penalties of the law, 
that I do execution on him with my own hands.’ 

“The individual who addressed the execu- 
tioner was the Marquis de Lally, who, twenty 
years afterwards, died by the hands of the same 
man upon whose office he was then exercising 
his powers of raillery. 

“When I quitted Sanson, after a long visit, 
during which | had lost sight of his situation in 
his society,—prompted by that natural warmth 
of feeling which urges us to make advances to 
those who please us,—I instinctively held out 
my hand to him. He drew back with a look of 
surprise and confusion, 





“ The snuff-box occurred to my recollections 
and I fully understood his thoug! The hand 
which comes in daily contact with crime dared 
not press that of an honest man.” 
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Jew; but here we have 1apter 
from his life—an autobiographic memoir of 
one brief period in his long-cnduring exist- 
ence, when he passed among men under the 
name of Augustus Earle. This Jew, or 


eentleman,—about the “ Wandering” prefix 
there can be no doubt,—was, we a 
educated as an artist; but a love « 
ture induced him, in 1815, to take his passage 
on board a store-ship bound to Sicily. He 
then visited many parts of the Mediterranean 
—accompanied Lord Exmouth on his first 
expedition against the Barbary States— 
ceeded to the ruins of Carthage—travelled in 
ancient Libya—passed to Sic returned to 
Malta—and thence to Gibraltar. After two 
years’ wanderings, he got back to England, 
but soon embarked for the United States. 
There he rambled about for nearly two years ; 
and in 1820started for Rio de Janeiro—visited 
Chili—proceeded to Lima, where he halted 
for a few days, or weeks, or months, follow- 
ing with success his profession of artist. He 
determined, however, to return to Rio,— 
whence again he embarked for the Cape 
thence he took passage for Caleutta; but the 
vessel was driven into Tristan d’Acunha; 
and while Mr. Earle was on shore there, a 
gale sprang up, the vessel was ebliged to put 
to sea, and our traveller compelled to rest for 
some six months, until another vessel touched 
at the island. In her he proceeded to Van 
Diemen’s Land—whence he visited New 
South Wales—took a trip to New Zealand, 
and roved about among the savages for nine 
months—returned to Sidney, where he made 
the sketches which furnished Mr. Burford 
with drawings for the Panorama recently 
exhibited—and then embarked for India. 
The vessel touched at the Caroline Islands, 
the Ladrones, Manilla, Sincapore; sailed 
through the Straits of Malacca to Pulo- 
Penang; and when we are all wonder and 
astonishment at the fearful doom of the con- 
demned, we are quaintly informed that * he 
enriched his portfolio at every resting-place !” 
At Madras he acquired fame and money, 
and executed the drawings which have 
since copied and exhibited as a Panorama by 
Daniell and Parris. ‘The miserable 
fate of the man is, however, apparent enous h: 
no sooner was he at rest, than “his health 
declined; and he rmined to return 
to England via France; but this route be- 
ing far too direct, the vessel was overtaken 
by adverse gales, and made for the Mauritius. 
Eventually he reached England; but soon 
after embarked as draughtsinan on board 
His Majesty's ship Beagle, which lately 
sailed on a voyage of discov ry, not likely 
toterminate in less than four years. ‘Thus 
ends this one chapter in his evet tful history! 
‘The story is well told; and mention is duly 
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made of the writer’s mother and brother to 
give it reality—but it will not do. If the 
mother that bore the Wanderer be yet upon 
the earth, she is encased among the mum- 
mies in our Museums. 

Mr. Earle, if so we must call him, has 
however, written a very delightful narrative. 
His account of New Zealand is equally plea- 
sant and instructive ; and we should certainly 
have made our extracts from it; but that the 
copious notes from Mr. Bennett’s MS. Jour- 
nal, published a short time since in this paper, 
must have given our readers a good know- 
ledge of the manners and customs of the 
islanders. We shall come, therefore, at once 
to the Journal kept during his detention at 


Tristan d’ Acunha. 

“The chief person of our little community 
(commonly called the Governor) is Mr. Glass, a 
Scotchman, a cé-devant corporal of the artillery 
drivers; and he certainly behaves to me with 
every possible kindness: nothing within his 
power is spared to make me comfortable. 1 
experience from him attention and hospitality, 
such as are rarely found in higher situations of 
life. Indeed, every individual seems equally 
disposed to serve me, and make me reconciled 
to my present situation. As to the man who 
landed with me, he is perfectly happy; he finds 
himself in the society of his equals, and knows 
that his pay is accumulating during his resi- 
dence here. My three other companions have 
all been private seamen, who have remained 
here at different times in order to procure sea 
elephant and other oils, to barter with vessels 
touching here; and they all partake greatly of 
the honest roughness of British tars. 

“Accustomed to be either in their whale- 
boat, pulling through the most dreadful surf 
that can be conceived, or covered with blood 
and grease, killing and preparing for use the 
marine animals who assemble round this island, 
it cannot be expected their manners or appear- 
ance should partake much of elegance or refine- 
ment, or their conversation be such as would 
be tolerated in polished society ; but it is alto- 
gether a new scene to me, and I take infinite 
delight in hearing them relate their different 
adventures in their own peculiar seaman’s 
phraseology. It is a desirable thing, and one 
only to be acquired by travelling, to be able to 
accommodate oneself to the society Providence 
may throw us amongst. 

“ Of the fair ladies of our colony, Mrs. Glass 
is a Cape creole, and Mrs. White a half-cast 
Portuguese from Bombay: their time is so fully 
occupied that I seldom see either of them; being 
constantly in the cook-house, which is separated 
from our dwelling. Children there are in abun- 
dance, all healthy and robust, and just one year 
older than another. 

“ Glass is one of the garrison the British Go- 
vernment sent here some years since, and which 
was soon after given up; but he and his wife 
requested that they might be permitted to re- 
nen. ©? ? 

“Since my arrival, I have been unanimously 
appointed chaplain; and every Sunday we have 
the whole service of the Church of England 
read, Mr. Glass acting as my clerk. * * * Tam 
also schoolmaster to the elder children, who are 
pretty forward in reading; * * * though, to 
be sure, we are sadly at a loss for books, paper, 
pens, and all other school materials. ‘Their pa- 
rental exertions (poor fellows) would not avail 
much ; the state of literature being but at a 
very low ebb amongst them. * * * One of the 
men lamented to me the other day, that he had 
so little book darning, although he once had had 
the advantage of seeing the King’s own print- 
ing-oftice at Portsmouth ! 

“Our governor, Glass, who is the original 





founder and first settler of this little society, 
was born in Roxburgh. In the course of many 
long conversations I had with him, seated in 
his chimney corner, I learned that, in early lite, 
he had been a gentleman’s servant in his native 
town; and that he had an old aunt settled there, 
an eminent snuff and tobacco vender. * * * 
Having (while still quite a youth) been crossed 
in love, he enlisted in the artillery drivers; that 
corps suiting him best, from his well understand- 
ing the management of horses, and being an ex- 
cellent rider. He related many amusing stories 
of his first and only campaign in Germany, 
which was an unsuccessful one. His favourite 
theme was his various adventures at the Cape. 
He gave me the whole history of his promotion 
from a private to a corporal ; for he rose to that 
">? > 

“Another proof of Glass’s good sense was 
manifested in his wishing to remain here, when 
the garrison abandoned the island. ‘ Why, you 
know, sir (said he to me), what could I possibly 
do, when I reached my own country, after being 
disbanded? I have no trade, and am now too 
old to learn one. I have a young wife, and a 
chance of a numerous family; what could I do 
better for them than remain?’ So he requested 
and obtained his discharge ; and the few articles 
which the officers did not consider worth taking 
back again to the Cape, were given him: but 
the greatest treasure he obtained was a bull, a 
cow, and a few sheep, which stocked his farm; 
and, with his economy, and the care he bestows 
upon them, I have no doubt he will, eventually, 
become the possessor of extensive flocks and 
herds, 

“The next in rank (for even here we must 
have distinctions made) is a man of the name 
of Taylor, and he, being the oldest sailor, steers 
the whale-boat. * * * 

“While speaking of Glass, I may be permitted 
to record a circumstance highly characteristic 
of national feeling, and of that love of country 
which never forsakes a Scotchman. As he is 
an experienced tailor, as well as an excellent 
operative in various other trades, I proposed to 
him, when my clothes were completely worn 
out, to make me a full dress suit out of my tar- 
tan cloak. He agreed to do so; but still my 
clothes were not forthcoming. One evening, 
on my return from a fatiguing day’s hunting, 
Glass came to me with a most melancholy face, 
and began,—‘ It is no use holding out any lon- 
ger, Mr. Earle; I really cannot find in my heart 
to cut up that bonnie tartan. I have had it out 
several times, and had the scissors in my hands, 
but I cannot do it, Sir; it is the first tartan that 
ever was landed on Tristan d@’Acunha, and the 
first I have seen since I left Scotland; and [ 
really cannot consent to cut it up into pieces.” 

‘I replied, he was most welcome to keep the 
cloak for his own use as it was; but that, as I 
could not make my appearance, even at ‘Tristan 
d’Acunha, quite in a state of nature, he must 
contrive to make me a pair of trowsers out of 
anything he might happen to have amongst his 
stores. His face instantly brightened up, and 
I was soon after equipped ina costume which, 
even here, excited no small curiosity: the front 
of these ‘ Cossacks’ consisting of sail cloth, and 
the back of dried goat's skin, the hair outside, 
which they all assured me I should fiad very 
convenient in descending the mountains. I 
laughed heartily when I first sported this Robin- 
son Crusoe habiliment. ‘ Never mind how you 
look, Sir,’ said my kind host; ‘his Majesty 
himself, God bless him! if he had been left here, 
as you were, could do no better.’ * * * 

** His comrade, at the time I became a mem- 
ber of this society, was a dapper little fellow, as 
‘Taylor used to say, * half sailor, half waterman, 
and half fisherman; born at Wapping, served 
his time in a Billingsgate boat, and occasionally 

{ vended sprats;’ whilst, as a proof he was no 








pretender, he sometimes delighted us by going 
over the whole of those melodies which the fish- 
women of the streets of London make familiar 
to one’s ears. ‘The name of this worthy was 
Richard; but he was always called Old Dick, 
He prided himself on being ‘a man-of-war’s 
man,’ having, at the close of the war, entered 
the service, and wads on board a ten-gun brig; 
but every attempt he made at a nautical yarn 
was always instantly put a stop to by old Taylor, 
with such epithets of contempt that he was 
obliged to desist; but his local knowledge of 
Deptford, Bugsby’s Hole, the Pool, &c. was 
truly extraordinary, and was his stronghold, 
from which his old hickory-faced companion 
never could dislodge him. But Dick had an- 
other equally strong position, which formed a 
part of his history quite incomprehensible to his 
companions, and which he usually resorted to 
when driven trom the field in attempting to re- 
late his adventures while in the Royal Navy ; 
and that was, his having actually served as a 
dragoon in the army of Buenos Ayres: but here 
Glass always ‘ came athwart his hawse ;’ and the 
contempt he had for his dragoonship was equally 
as strong as that of Taylor for his seamanship. 

“The last, and youngest of our party, is 
named White. There is nothing very particular 
in his history. He is an excellent specimen of 
a young English sailor ; and has all their cha- 
racteristic warmth of feeling, and desperate 
courage, added to a simplicity almost childish, 
* * * He was one of the crew of ‘The Blen- 
denhall’ Indiaman, which was wrecked} on a 
neighbouring island. He had formed an attach- 
ment to one of the servant girls on board; and, 
in all the miseries they had endured after that 
event, had been her constant protector and com- 
panion ; whilst gratitude on her part preventing 
her wishing to leave him, both chose to remain 
here; and he and his Peggy made the second 
couple married on this island, and no two people 
can be happier.” 

The accounts of the sea elephant—the al- 
batross—and the penguins, are all interest- 
ing: we shall abridge the notice of a visit to 
what was called the 

Penguin Rookery. 

“The weather being favourable, we launched 
our boat early in the morning, for the purpose 
of procuring a supply of eggs for the consump- 
tion of the family. We heard the chattering of 
the penguins from the rookery long before we 
landed, which was noisy in the extreme, and 
groups of them were scattered all over the 
beach ; but the high thick grass on the declivity 
of the hill seemed their grand establishment, and 
they were hidden by it from our view. * * * 

“T should think the ground occupied by these 
birds (if I may be allowed so to call them,) was at 
least a mile in circumference, covered in every 
part with grasses and reeds, which grew con- 
siderably higher than my head; and on every 
gentle ascent, beginning from the beach, on all 
the large grey rocks, which occasionally appeared 
above this grass, sat perched groups’ of these 
strange and uncouth-looking creatures ; but the 
noise which rose up from beneath baffles all de- 
scription! As our business lay with the noisy 
part of this community, we quickly crept under 
the grass, and commenced our plundering search, 
though there needed none, so profuse was the 
quantity. The scene altogether well merits 
a better description than I can give,—thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of these little two- 
legged erect monsters hopping around us, with 
voices very much resembling in tone that of the 
human ; all opening their throats together; so 
thickly clustered in groups that it was almost 
impossible to place the foot without despatching 
one of them. The shape of the animal, their 

| See Atheneum for 1830, p, 327, for some interest- 

articulars of this event. 
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curious motions, and their most extraordinary 
voices, made me fancy myself in a kingdom of 
pigmies. The regularity of their manners, their 
all sitting in exact rows, resembling more the 
order of a camp than a rookery of noisy birds, 
delighted me. These creatures did not move 
away on our approach, but only increased their 
noise, so we were obliged to displace them 
forcibly from their nests; and this ejectment 
was not produced without a considerable struggle 
on their parts; and, being armed with a formid- 
able beak, it soon became a scene of desperate 
warfare. We had to take particular care to pro- 
tect our hands and legs from their attacks ; and 
for this purpose each one had provided himself 
with a short stout club. The noise they con- 
tinued to make during our ramble through their 
territories the sailors said was ‘ cover ’em up, 
cover emup.’ And, however incredible it may 
appear, it is nevertheless true, that I heard those 
words so distinctly repeated, and by such va- 
rious tones of voices, that several times I 
started, and expected to see one of the menat my 
elbow. Even these little creatures, as well as 
the monstrous sea elephant, appear to keep up 
acontinued warfare with each other. 

“ As the penguins sit in rows, forming regular 
lanes leading down the beach, whenever one of 
them feels an inclination to refresh herself by 
a plunge into the sea, she has to run the 
gauntlet through the whole sfreet, every one 
pecking at her as she passes without mercy; and 
though all are occupied in the same employment, 
not the smallest degree of friendship seems to 
exist; and whenever we turned one off her nest 
she was sure to be thrown amongst foes; and, be- 
sides the loss of her eggs, was invariably doomed 
to receive a severe beating and pecking from 
her companions. Each one lays three eggs, 
and, after a time, when the young are strong 
enough to undertake the journey, they go to sea, 
and are not again seen till the ensuing spring. 
Their city is deserted of its numerous inhabi- 
tants, and quietness reigns till nature prompts 
their return the following year, when the same 
noisy scene is repeated, as the same flock of 
birds returns to the spot where they were hatched. 

“ After raising a tremendous tumult in this 
numerous colony, and sustaining continued 
combat, we came off victorious, making capture 
of about a thousand eggs, resembling in size, 
colour, and transparency of shell, those of a duck ; 
and the taking possession of this immense quan- 
tity did not occupy more than one hour, which 
may serve to prove the incalculable numbers of 
birds collected together.” 

Here, for the present at least, we must 
take leave of this very pleasant volume. 





Famity Lisnrary.—No. XXXI. 


Bradshaw, Ireton, Harrison, and others: 

and with notes. London: Murray. 
We have received this volume, but too late 
for any lengthened notice this week. We 
shal! return to it in our next. From what 
we have been able to ascertain of its contents, 
we confess that we are disappointed in the 
degree of interest we had hoped to find in 
them. The matter of the book seems baldly 
thrown together, and there are too many 
slanders from that depository of all slanders, 





“the Tryal of the Regicides,” preserved | 


without contradiction. Justice is very spar- 
ingly dealt out to the Republican cause ; and 
nothing is said about the paltry trick by 
which the majority of the Regicides were, as 
Mrs. Hutchinson truly expresses it, “ de- 
coyed to surrender themselves.” It was a 


were deceived into the hope of mercy, only 
to experience the bitterest reverse. They 
were dragged suddenly into court after a 
long confinement, and convicted on the tes- 
timony of witnesses the most profligate. 
They had no opportunity of adducing counter 
evidence, without the chance of implicating 
their friends in the same disastrous fate ; 
and, to complete all in the spirit of the poorest 
and most impotent revenge, the sentence of 
the old law against traitors, never utterly 
enforced, was against them put into effect, 
with all its most revolting details, such as the 
“imagination palls at.” All this, however, 
only served the more strongly to illustrate 
the undaunted courage with which men, 
whose “high endeavours are an inward 
light,” are enabled to demean themselves 
under any suffering or trial. What can be 
finer or more touching than the following 
anecdotes of Harrison, then in the sledge 
that was leading him to a frightful death? 
We extract from the volume before us. 

“ He called several times in the way, and 
spoke aloud—‘ I go to suffer upon the account 
of the most glorious cause that ever was in the 
world.’ As he was going to suffer, one, in de- 
rision, called to him and said—‘ Where is your 
Good Old Cause?’ He, with a cheerful smile, 
clapt his hand on his breast, and said, ‘ Here it 
is, and I am going to seal it with my blood.’ 

* * * * 


“The people observing him to tremble in his 
hands and legs, he, taking notice of it, said— 
‘ Gentlemen,—by reason of some scofling that 
I do hear, I judge that some do think I am 
afraid to die, by the shaking I have in my hands 
and knees; I tell you, no; but it is by reason 
of much blood I have lost in the wars, and many 
wounds I have received in my body, which 
causeth this shaking and weakness in my nerves; 
I have had it these twelve years.’ ” 

But we will return to this volume and the 
subject of it next week. 








CaBINET CycLor#p1a.—No, XXXI. 


The History of Switzerland. 
& Co. 
Tuts volume gives us alittle of Switzerland 
and its people in the days of Julius Cesar, 
Trajan, and Charlemagne ; but the true his- 
tory begins with Rudolph of Hapsburg—a 
sort of ruder Napoleon, whose just boast it 
was, that he rose from his father’s hut to the 
station of Emperor. The chief interest which, 
as lovers of hberty and bravery, we feel in 


Longman 


se c ‘ | the story of the Cantons, commences when 
The Trials of Charles the First, and of some | ) ' : 


of the Regicides; with Biographies of 


in 1307, Walter Fiirst, Werner Stauffacher, 
and Arnold of the Melchthal,—free peasants 
of Switzerland,—laid the foundation of the 
Republic, by a league and covenant to resist 
to blood the oppression of Austria, and which 
ended in the death of Gessler by Tell, the 
defeat of the Germans in the bloody battle 





of Morgarten, and the full establishment of | 


Swiss freedom. For a space of two hundred 
years a succession of peasant rulers raised, 
on many a victorious field, the fame of the 
shepherd warriors of Switzerland to more 
than a level with the far-famed chivalry of 
Irance, England, Italy, and Austria; and 


, their greatness was at its height when, re- 


pulsing the Burgundian Invasion, they 


| marched down from their mountains, and at 


Nancy settled for ever their quarrel with 
Duke Charles and his knights. From that 


period, which poured in wealth upon the 


melancholy business from first to last. They | Swiss shepherds, their fame and name began 





to decline, till their final extinction, by the 
French republicans, in the year of freedom, 
1798. Treating of such subjects, the volume 
before us could not well be otherwise than 
interesting ; but the story which it tells is 
familiar to all lovers of freedom: we shall 
relate none of its battles nor moving events ; 
but pick out some instructive and interesting 
incidents, less known, perhaps, to our readers, 
but which we prefer to details of marches, 
musterings, blows, and blood. 

The Great Plague, which desolated so 
much of Europe, reached the Swiss moun- 
tains in 1339. The attempts of the people 
to repulse that dread invader, were less suc- 
cessful and more curious than any other of 
their undertakings. 


The Great Plague. 

“The triumphs of Swiss valour were soon 
saddened by the breaking out of that great 
plague, which visited with its ravages the greater 
part of Europe and Asia, and of which the most 
vivid delineation ever written (except that of a 
similar pest by Thucydides) has been preserved 
in the Decameron of Boccaccio. Whole towns 
were depopulated. Estates were left without 
claimants or occupiers. Priests, physicians, 
grave-diggers, could not be found in adequate 
numbers; and the consecrated earth of the 
churchyards no longer sufficed for the reception 
of its destined tenants. In the order of Fran- 
ciscans alone, 120,430 monks are said to have 
perished. This plague had been preceded by 
tremendous earthquakes, which laid in ruins, 
towns, castles, and villages. Dearth and famine, 
clouds of locusts, and even an innocent comet, 
had been long before regarded as forerunners of 
the pestilence ; and when it came it was viewed 
as an unequivocal sign of the wrath of God. At 
the outset, the Jews became, as usual, objects 
of umbrage, as having occasioned this calamity 
by poisoning the wells. A persecution was 
commenced against them, and numberless in- 
nocent persons were consigned, by heated fana- 
ticism, to a dreadful death by fire, and their 
children were baptized over the corpses of their 
parents, according to the religion of their mur- 
derers. These atrocities were in all probability 
perpetrated by many, in order to possess them- 
selves of the wealth acquired by the Jews in 
traffic, to take révenge for their usurious extor- 
tions, or, finally, to pay their debts in the most 
expeditious and easy manner. When it was 
found that the plague was nowise diminished 
by massacring the Jews, but, on the contrary, 
seemed to acquire additional virulence, it was 
inferred that God, in his righteous wrath, in- 
tended nothing less than to extirpate the whole 
sinful race of man. Many now endeavoured 
by self-chastisement to avert the divine venge- 
ance from themselves. Fraternities of hundreds 
and thousands collected under the name of 
Flagellants, strolled through the land in strange 
garbs, scourged themselves in the public streets, 
in penance for the sins of the world, and read 
a letter which was said to have fallen from 
heaven, admonishing all to repentance and 
amendment. ‘They were joined, of course, by a 
crowd of idle vagabonds, who, under the mask 
of extraordinary sanctity and humble penitence, 
indulged in every species of disorder and de- 
bauchery. At last the affair assumed so grave 
an aspect, that the pope and many secular 
princes declared themselves against the Flagel- 
lants, and speedily put an end to their extra- 
vagances. Various ways were still, however, 
resorted to by various tempers to snatch the full 
enjoyment of that life which they were so soon 
to lose, at the expense of every possible violation 
of the laws of morality. Only a few lived on 
in a quiet and orderly manner, in reliance on 
the saving help of God, without running into 
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any excess ofanxiety or indulgence. After this 
desolating scourge had raged during four years, 
its violence seemed at length to be exhausted.” 

Concerning literature and knowledge we 
have the following information: we wish it 
had been more ample :— 

Knowledge in the Fifteenth Century. 

“We find the state of intellectual progress in 
the first half of the fifteenth century scarcely 
more satisfactory than that in which the spiritual 
polity was left on the untimely dissolution of 
the council of Constance. Those cobwebs of the 
brain which were accredited as sciences, as little 
deserved the name as they did that of whole- 
some nourishment for the mental wants and 
appetites of the people; while ignorance of 
the languages of antiquity set a seal upon the 
highest productions of genius, and even on 
i | records of Scripture. What dark- 
must have still prevailed when a German 
monk could preach as follows :—‘ A language 
has been lately invented, called Greek. This 
Greek is the mother of all schisms; and in it a 
book hath been written, which is called the 
New Testament, and in which are many perilous 
passages. Another language also hath arisen, 
which is Hebrew. Whosoever learns the same 

Y Till the foundation of the 
university of Basle, which took place in the year 
1460, no effectual care was taken for learning 
in auy part of Switzerland. A tolerably in- 
structed man was rarely found at the head of 
schools, even in considerable towns. A per- 
‘ lored perfectly fit for the office of 
pastor, who could read with facility, translate a 
little, retain the simplest rules of grammar in 
memory, sing tolerably well, and had any degree 
of na l eloquence. ‘The most precious relics 
of ¢ ‘k and Roman literature Jay in numbers 
in a dark tower of the convent of St. Gall, and 
were rescued from dust and oblivion chiefly by 
foreigners. The poetical art of the Minne- 
singers had vanished; and the science of music 
had fallen into a state of utter decay, till the 
council of Basl attempts to re- 
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vive it. Felix Hammerlin, who bore the pun- 
ning surname of Aalleolus, a canon of Zu- 
» } r 1 ’ 
rich, zn upright, learned, and sensible man, a 
very voluminous writer, and possessor of the 
then enormous number of 500 volumes, was 





est light of the confederacy. Even 
in those times the most learned 
man in Switzerland, and whose acquirements 
made him pass for a magician with the multi- 
tude, cherished many superstitious fancies. He 
held it, for example, highly fitting to pronounce 
certain forms of benediction over diseased cattle, 
or to still a tempest raised through satanic art 
by similar artifices, and, as a general rule, in 
's of necessity not by any means too scru- 
isly to waive the devil’s assistance. He 
y approved the proceedings of the bishop of 
ausanne, who caused sentences of Scripture 
to be read against the horse-leeches, which, to 
the great disgust of that fish-eating prelate, 
killed all the salmon. He also acquiesced in 
the indictment of the glow-worms before the 
spiritual court of the bishop of Coire, who, when 
the insect-advocate pleaded that the creatures 
of Ged did well to seek nourishment for the 
sustenance of their bodies, pronounced upon 
them solemn sentence of banishment into regions 
uninhabited by man. In like manner, the eels 
in the lake of Geneva were banished by one 
bishop of Lausanne, the eartii-worms, grass- 
hoppers, and field-mice, by another. Failure 
in the accomplishment of these and similar 
sentences was of course ascribed entirely to the 
sins of the nation.” 


he, however, 
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A love of the marvellous, and a belief in 
the influence of spirits of darkness or of 
light, were then common in Switzerland :— 

“Anna Vogtli of Bischofizell conceived the 








evil thought of working enchantments with the 
host, and stole the same from the church of 
Ettiswyl, in the canton of Lucerne, on the 24th 
of May, 1447. She soon, however, shrunk from 
her own device, and cast the hest behind a 
hedge privily. Whereupon a white seven-leaved 
rose sprouted instantly forth from the ground, 
and in its calix lay the consecrated wafer. The 
beasts of the field came and bowed before it. 
The surrounding radiance revealed it to the 
eyes of an innocent shepherdess, who discovered 
it to the people of the village. Whereupon the 
priests came out with toll of bell, with cross and 
banners, attended by a multitude of believers, 
to bring the holy thing back to its place. A 
chapel was builtin memory of the circumstance, 
where the host did itself credit by working many 
signs and wonders. We scarcely need to add, 
that Anna Vogtli was burnt.” 

The result of the first encounter of the 
shepherds with the Burgundian chivalry at 
Granson, is summed up in a few words: 
we must make room for the account of the 
spoil :— 

“When the spoil of the duke’s camp came 
to be shared among the cantons, it was found 
to contain 120 pieces of ordnance, 600 standards, 
and about 10,000 pack-horses. ‘These and an 
infinite quantity of other munitions of war, the 
whole of the ducal ornaments and valuables of 
every description, his golden seal, a pound 
in weight, his decorated prayer-book, the trea- 
sures of his generals and courtiers, remained 
in the possession of the victors. The rich hang- 
ings and pavilions were for the most part cut 
to pieces. Gold was shared by hatfuls ; diamonds, 
which now adorn the most magnificent crowns 
in Europe, were first ignorantly thrown aside, 
then sold for trifling sums. In the division of 
this booty the least part came to the common 
stock. Many subsequent diets were engaged 
on the subject; and one of the great diamonds 
was sold in 1492, on the public account, for 
5000 guilders.” 

There is, at page 160, an excellent account 
of the military skill, and discipline, and 
mode of warfare of these singular people ; 
but we must quit the volume, which we 
nnot do without commending it for the 
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' 
| spirit of truth and fairness, which is every 


where visible. We wish the author had com- 
menced his history at a later period than one 
hundred and eleven years before Christ, and 
been something more particular and graphic 
in his details. 





Mémoires de Madame la Duchesse d Abran- 

tes. Vols. V. & VI. 

{Fourth Notice.] 
We shall conclude our translations from these 
two volumes, with some scattered fragments, 
beginning with the Pope’s brief, which re- 
conciled Talleyrand to the church, and re- 
lieved him from his ecclesiastical vows :— 
Brief of Pope Pius VII. 

“To our dearly beloved son Charles Maurice 
Talleyrand. 

“We were moved with joy at learning the 
ardent desire you have manifested to be recon- 
ciled to us and the Catholic church. We, there- 
fore, in our paternal charity, and in the plenitude 
of our power, unbind and release you from 
all excommunications. We impose upon you, 
as a consequence of your reconciliation to us 
and the church, the charge of distributing alms, 
more particularly for the relief of the poor of 
the Church of Aurun, which you once governed. 
We hereby grant you permission to wear secu- 
lar habiliments, and to administer civil affairs, 
whether it please you to continue in the office 
you now hold, or to fill any other to which your 
government may call you.” 








The Duchess of Gordon. 


“The Duchess of Gordon is assuredly not 
forgotten by those who had the happiness of 
knowing her at Paris in 1802. When I wish to 
be merry, I conjure up the phantom of this lady, 
so burlesque in manners and appearance. These, 
as every one knows, had very little ducal about 
them, although the lady herself had the Duchesse- 
mania. Amid the buffoonery of her manners, 
she had a shrewd and calculating mind.” 

Lord and Lady Conyngham. 

* Lady Conyngham, since become so cele- 
brated in England, was then in the full bloom 
of her charms. In this respect, she was entitled 
to a brilliant reputation ; but I confess, I could 
never admire beauty so totally devoid of expres- 
sion. I am not surprised at the Venus de Me- 
dicis not returning my smile, because she is a 
statue, and nothing but marble; but, when [ 
approach a beautiful woman, I expect a look 
and expression of animated nature. This was 
not to be found in Lady Conyngham. She was 
very elegant, took great care of her beauty, 
dressed well, and carried the care of her person 
so far as to remain in bed the whole day until 
she dressed to go to a ball. She was of opinion, 
that this preserved the freshness of her com- 
plexion, which she said was always more brilliant 
when she did not rise till nine at night. She 
was a beautiful idol, and nothing more. 

“ Lord Conyngham, her husband, might be 
called ugly. ‘The Duchess of Gordon, who, in 
her frightful language, sometimes uttered smart 
things, said of Lord Conyngham, that he was 
like a comb, all teeth and back.” 

Colonel Green. 

“ The Colonel was to dine with us one day. 
After waiting for him a long time, we sat down 
to dinner. He arrived at the second course. 

«It seems, my dear Green, said Junot, ‘that 


| . 
your watch is too slow.’ 


“Oh! no! General,’ replied Green. ‘ But as 
T was passing in the Rue Vivienne, Thad the mis- 
fortune to break twelve guineas worth of old woman, 
and that delayed my arrival.’ 

“ His carriage had, in fact, thrown down an 
old woman, who uttered such dreadful yells, 
that Green thought she must be seriously injured. 
He therefore got out and examined her, and 
finding that she was not much hurt, gave her 
some money and was about to proceed; but she 
again cried out that she was going to die, had 
him arrested by the guard, and he only got off 
by giving her three or four hundred francs for 
an accident by no means serious. I have often 
afterwards heard him repeat, with that inimit- 
able accent which I never heard but from him 
and the Duchess of Gordon—‘Oh! oh! By 
God—old women are very dear at Paris !’” 

Lord Yarmouth. 

“There were at this time at Paris, several 
other Englishmen of great distinction—in origi- 
nality at least, if in nothing else. Among these, 
was Lord Yarmouth, now Marquis of Hertford. 
He had already, I suspect, formed a bad opinion 
of human nature—a sad thing for a man of his 
age at this period; and on his brow, in his smile, 
or in his look, might be perceived a cold, sar- 
donic, and contemptuous criticism of all that 
surrounded him. He went little into society, 
but was most brilliant there whenever he chose 
to put on the harness, as he called it. He was 
passionately fond of play, risked large stakes, 
and played nobly. I was told that Lord Yar- 
mouth once playing with an illustrious person- 
age in England, lost with such continual regu- 
larity, that there seemed to be something unfair. 
There was, however, no one near him, the cards 
were good, and he played better than his adver- 
sary. At length, by dint of observation, he 
discovered the secret of his losses. The Court 
was then either at Windsor or at Brighton, and 
the Prince Regent had brought into fashion blue 
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coats with polished steel buttons as big as 
crown pieces. By this means, whoever played 
with the Prince, had seven or eight small mir- 
rors on his coat, which reflected every card in 
his hand. All this was no doubt the effect of 
chance, but it was a chance which made Lord 
Yarmouth lose thousands of pounds; and, how- 
ever large a man’s fortune may be, he always 

refers winning to losing. As soon as Lord Yar- 
mouth with a rapid glance detected the chance 
snare, he unbuttoned his coat and said, in an- 
swer to the Prince's inquiring look— Sir, it is 
too hot for me here.’” 





A brief Description of Thirty-two Ancient 
Greek Vases. 8vo. London: Valpy. 


Tue little work before us, though put forth 
with the unpretending character of a cata- 
logue, merits, from its importance, to hold a 
distinguished place with the current produc- 
tions of the period. It is, in fact, a body of 


short dissertations on fictile painted vases | 
now exhibiting in this country; and forms 


a very valuable addition to the meagre store 
of our archzeological literature. 

In the year 1820, an accident brought to 
light, in central Italy, a sepulchral grotto, 
containing Greck vases. The situation was 
near Canino, and on a spot supposed to have 
been occupied by the old Etruscan city of 
Vulci. The proprietors of the neighbouring 
soil are Lucien Bonaparte, the Signori Can- 
dalori, and the Signori Fioli. Taking the 
hint, after a lapse of eight years, all excavated 
on their respective properties ; and though 
fortune favoured most the res »s of Lu- 
cien, yet the others were so far successful 
that they speedily found themselves pos- 
sessed of rich collections. A portion of the 
vases found by Lucien were dispatched to 
England, and are now open to the public at 
the Egyptian Hall. Signor Campanari, a 
partner in the enterprise of the Candalori, 
has also transferred hither his share, which 
may be seen at No. 7, Leicester Square. 
But the persons in whose charge they re- 











main, are by no means competent to their | 
Archeological studies are too | 


explanation. 
little pursued among us, to render it likely 


that many visitors could assist themselves ; 


and it has been found that, to draw public | 


interest to these important monuments of 





and often manifest no ordinary learning and 
research. 

On the other hand, the objections we have 
to make are few. What we chiefly regret, 


the locality and circumstances of the Vulci 
excavations, with the construction of the 
tombs, and the nature of the objects found 
there, might have been briefly described. 
Considering, too, how little is generally known 
in England on the subject, an outline of the 
epochs, styles, and peculiarities of vases, 
would have possessed considerable utility. 
In the matter itself, there is perhaps too 
strong a bias towards referring subjects and 
symbols to the public games. It is always 
unfortunate, in studies of this sort, to be im- 
pressed with any favourite opinion ; for then 
the ideas will involuntarily seek that channel 
and draw aside the explanations, often to the 
prejudice of true knowledge. We differ, 
though on other grounds, from the inter- 
pretation of the vase No. 17. It figures, 
says the author, ‘‘ Theseus killing the Mino- 
taur in the presence of two female figures, 
(probably Ariadne and her confidential at- 
tendant,) and two naked male figures (pro- 
bably intended to represent slaves). One 
figure is dowbtless Ariadne. The other, though 
it seems to be put in merely to produce a 
balance of the composition, and not at all 
as being essential to the story, would be ex- 
plained more after ancient customs, as the 
nurse of Ariadne. But in the two young men, 
; ~ 











very far from secing slaves, or understanding 
what slaves have to do with this fable, we 
pe receive two of the voune Atheni who 


accompanied ‘Theseus, and formed a portion 
of the annual tribute. The mistake is the 
more singular, as the author has perfectly 
seized the sense of a similar subject on the 
No. 14. , 

On No. 18 are painted “two heroes in 
full armour, fighting over the body ofa third 
who is slain, and lying on the ground before 
the feet of the two combatan behind 
them are two young women, who scem, by 
the movement of their hands, to feel a lively 
interest. After the women are two heralds, 
with long wands or spears in their hands.” 


vase 














The author supposes that this combat “ refers | 
to the well-known mythos of the children of 


Q£dipus, and to the expedition of the seven 





| to No. 17. 


in our own possession, Achilles has just 
pierced Memnon with his spear, and the 
(Ethiopian is sinking to the ground. On 


| one side of this group, and precisely as on 
is the absence of some introduction, in which | 


the Vulci vase, a female, in all likelihood 
Thetis, is behind her son, and seems to en- 
courage him. Behind Memnon stands his 
mother, Aurora, tearing her veil or hair. 
Other vases, as, for instance, that described 
by the Chevalier Bréndsted, at No. 27, show 
us Memnon beaten down on one knee, a 
common posture in Greek drawings for per- 
sons receiving death. ‘The accessories are 
much the same as before, except that Hector 
comes up to assist, or rather to avenge his 
companion. This vase, by the way, has, we 
fear, had an erroneous interpretation in the 
‘ Brief Description,’ since it is the same given 
And now the painting of No. 17 
itself, which gave rise to these remarks, takes 
its place in the series. Memnon is stretched 
dead on the earth, and over him fight 
Achilles and Hector. Thetis, as before, is 
behind Achilles, and Aurora the 
champion of her fallen son. The heralds, or 
whatever else those personages may be, who 
are scen so often with long cloaks, and wands 
or spears, require no consideration. It is 
clear that they were almost always intro- 
duced conventionally, to complete the group- 
ing, or to fill up space; that they rarely take 
any part in the action ; and that they are never 
necessary to the fable. In fact, the theme, 
with this exception, is represented precisely 
in the same mode on an Aegragentine v: > 
published by Mr. Millingen, in Part 2, pl. 5. 
of his ‘ Ancient Unedited Monuments,’ and 
its pictures afford us the clue to this whole 
subject. The two combatants, according 
to an occasional practice on Greek vases, 
have their names inscribed 
The de ud her > is without 


backs 








them. 


beside 


howe cr, 


any. 


It is extraordinary that Mr. Millingen, whose 
conceptions of antiquity are usually so happy, 
has allowed the meaning of this drawing, 
aided as it is by the inscriptions, to escap 


him. Instead of recognizing Memnon in th 
prosirate figure, he neglects it entirely, : 





putting a gratuitous force on the vase, con- 
cludes that the writer of the names was a 
blunderer, that he wrote Hector instead of 


combatants are not 


| Mem- 


Memnon, and that the 
Hector and Achilles, but Achilles 





2 - ny : . ) ~amnanwes ae Ps “i > ° "nn + ° "1 . . . . 
Greek art, it would be necessary, first of all, | chiets of Argos against Thebes; while the | non. The reverse side of his vase aflords 
to render them intelligible by a proper key. | two sphinxes, on the reverse of the vase, | the last scene of the tragedy, and the 
The Chevalier Brondsted, counsellor of state | peing particularly Theban emblems, seem to | concluding proof for our opinions. It ex- 


to the King of Denmark, and his envoy at 
the court of Rome, a gentleman, whose life 
has been spent in the investigation of figured 
antiquity, was actuated by a laudable love 


hibits a divinity bearing away the very same 
dead body over which Hector and Achilles 
fight in the principal painting. The name 
of Memnon is written near his corpse, and 


be in harmony with the interpretation pro- 
posed.” Now, it is very important to get at 
the true meaning of this subject, for it is 
reproduced, with many modifications, on a 


wa eve 





for the science, and by some hope of pro- 
moting its progress in England, to undertake 
this task for the vases of Campanari. The 
Chevalier is known to the learned of the con- 
tinent, by his ‘ Voyages et Recherches en 
Gréce,’ an erudite and splendid work, still 
unfinished. Among ourselves, he has dis- 
tinguished himself by several papers read 
before the Royal Society of Literature, and 
by a highly-remarkable ‘ Memoir op Pana- 
thenaic Vases,’ published in vol. 2. part 1. of 
the Transactions of that body. 

The present description is extremely well 
executed: the arrangement is clear and 
scientific. Each vase is numbered ; its shape, 
size, and style, are first indicated ; and then 
its painting is described and explained. 
The interpretations are always ingenious, 





vast number of vases, without having been 
hitherto sufficiently illustrated. We cannot 
approve the notion of the Chevalier Brénd- 
sted, but rather believe that the idea of the 
painting is taken from some passage in one 
of the lost poems on the Trojan war. The 


tween Achilles and Memnon, ending in the 
death of the latter, upon which a second 


contest took place between the victor and | 


Hector, at the conclusion of which, the body 
of Memnon was borne away by Aurora, and 
received funeral honours at Susa, in Persia. 
Thus much we may gather from paintings, 
while literary proofs might be produced to 


substantiate several particulars of the adven- | 


ture. On vases it appears at different stages 
of its progress. On an Agragentine AnKuboc, 


to Memnon as to Thebes; 


the female who bears him off is, in the same 
way, ascertained to be his mother, Aurora. 

As to the sphinxes on the reverse of the 
Vuici vase, they are obviously as applicable 
but we conceive 
that they have nothing to do with cither. 
They are found very frequently on the older 
style of vases, without having any con- 
nexion with the fables represented; and their 
object, like that of many other remote Greek 
types, must be sought in the religions of 
Asia and Egypt. 

This rectification has, however, drawn us too 
far. We will now conclude by again recom- 
mending the excellent little work of the Che- 
valier Bréndsted, and the noble monuments 
he describes, to the attention of all who are 
imbued with classical studies and with a taste 
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for ancient art. 
genuine Greek paintings, whose epoch cannot 
well be brought lower than three, while we, 
ourselves, incline to think that they date 
from four to five centuries before Christ. 
They are infinitely more important to a 
knowledge of Greek antiquity than the great 
collections of statues and re ‘lie is scattered 


Those vases form a gallery of 


{ 


over Europe, sine e by far t the F arger eh al | 


tion of sculpture, thoug] h the work, perhaps, 
of Greek artists, is not older than the Roman 
times. Painting, again, has greater faci- 
lities for detailed representation, and in the 
drawings of vases we possess a copious and 
inestimable treasure of domestic habits, re- 
ligious rites, and recondite mythology. 

The Hamilton collection, now in the Bri- 
tish Museum, though valuable half a cen- 


tury back, has been long since surpasse d | 


even by private cabinets, and, in many points, 
is lamentably defective. It might be ad- 

vantageously recruited from the late impor- 
tations, notwithstanding that they contain 
few of the more choice objects obtained by 
the discoveries at Vulci. ‘Those discoveries 
never have had their parallel, and, perhaps, 
never will again. It is important to seize the 
moment while the Continent, and especially 
Italy, is still replete with monuments of con- 
summate art. ‘The King of Bavaria lately, 
the French some time ago, the Papal, the T'us- 
can, the Prussian—in iact, almost all the go- 
vernments of Europe have availed themselves 
of this favourable state of things. We our- 
selves have done nothing. 1t were infinitely 
to be desired that, as in the ease of the Hamil- 
ton vases, some motion were made on the sub- 
ject in Parliament, and a grant obtained for 
the national object. A commission should 
be named for the selection of monuments, 
and if it did not, as such things too often do, 
degencrate into a job, or fall into the hands 
of insufficient men, public taste and classical 
learning itself might receive a new and very 
powerful impulsion. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

* Beauties of the Rev. Geo. Crabbe.’—To ex- 
tract fine passages to the amount of an hundred 
and odd pages out of the many thousand of one 
of the most graphic writers of our day, surely 
required no great skill on the part of the editor, 
and we must say, that he has made his selections 
with taste and fecling: the writing of a memoir 
would, however, seem to be a more difficult thing, 
for the biographical notice which introduces 
these beauties is beyond all measure dull and 
unsatisfactory. Mr. Murray ought to have 
published this book: it is well known that he 
gave Crabbe—for coterie fame has great influ- 
ence—several thousand pounds for the copy- 
right of his entire works; and it is also as well 
known—to the trade, at least—that he has lost 
largely by the speculation. Now, we hold it to 
be unfair to pick the jewels cut of his purchase, 
and thus present them to the world. ‘This may 
be Mr. Murray's affair, not ours: but we are 
of the old race, of whom one of our historians 
speaks, who never saw fricnd or toe strike a 
fair stroke without applauding it, or an unfair 
one without treating it as it deserved. 





* Return of the Victors, and Sones of England's 
Chivalry..—The first poem is written in the 
cause of freedom, and out of a desire to do good 
to man; and we wish Mr. Dailey ail the success 
his meritorious undertaking merits: we have 
litde room, but we must spare some to show 
our readers a sample of the strains, in which 
the author has sung the fall of the gallant 








and fiery Hotspur in the ‘Songs of England’s 
Chive alry’ — 

Scotia’s brave sons, from highland and from glen, 

Had cross’d ‘I'weed’s banks to gory war agen; 

Under intrepid Douglas march’d along, 

Shouting the chorus of their warriur’s song ; 

With armour harness’d, and with burnish’d shield, 
Dispute the glory of the battle-field. 

Whilst Harry Hotspur, with courageous breast, 

Put their proud valour to a woful test ; 

He drove them, as the wind drives mighty waves, 

To where Tweed’s water Scotland's bavk still laves 5 
With arrows pierced from Hotspur’s archers’ bows, 
They drown’d in that loved stream their mighty woes, 
Brave Douglas bore five wounds—a heart-felt pride, 
As o’er his armour glide the purple tide : 
Whilst Stuart, Angus, and the Earl of Fife, 
Courageous bent to save their honours’ life, 
Fought on with mighty strength till fall of night, 
But were held prisoners in the hurried flight. 
Thus for the king, fought Hotspur and his sire, 
With hearts lit, burning, with a martial fire ; 
Till Henry, fearful of proud Percy’s sway, 
Demands the prisoners, takes the battle day ; 
Which is denied! opposing standards rear’d ! 
And the loud thunder of rebellion heard ! 


Mr. Liddiard’s § Three Months’ Tour in Switzer- 








land and France’ is not a dull book, yet has the 
reading of it been to us most wearisome. We 
are tired of Three Mouths’ Tours in Switzerland, 
and should be better content with a ‘ Zhree 
Hours’ Tour to Stratford-le-Bow.’ ‘The route is 
positively less known. 


The ‘ Selections from the Speeches and Writings 
of Lord Brougham’ is but a meagre compila- 
tion, nor is much information to be gleaned 
from the memoir prefixed. One circumstance 
mentioned, if it be true, is strange. It is re- 
corded of his Lordship, that “when little more 
than sixteen years of aye, he exhibited one of the | 
most remarkable instancts of precocious intel- 
lect ever recorded: by the composition of a 
paper, containing a series of experiments and 
o! servations on the intlection, reflection, and 
colours of light; this paper he transmitted, 
through the hands of Sir Charles Blagden, to 
the Royal Society in whose Transactions it was 
printed; and in the following year, a paper, 
containing further experiments and observations | 
on the same subject, was communicated by him 
to the Society, and printed in their Transac- | 
tions; where, in 1795 appear d from his pen, | 
‘General Theorems, chiefly Porisms in the 
higher Geometry.’ These papers excited con- 
siderable interestin the scientific world,(although 
the extreme youth of their author does not seem 
to have been generally known.) An article by | 
Professor Prevost, of Geneva, containing Re- 
marks on the Optical Papers, appeared in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1795; and Mr. 
Brougham is said, at this early period of his life, 
to have carried on a Latin correspondence on 
scientific subjects with some of the most distin- 
guished philosophers of the continent.’ 

§ Hints on the Portable Evidence of Christianity,’ 
by Joseph John Gurney, is an excellent little 
volume. [t takes its strane title from a casual 
expression of Dr. Chalmers, and the object of 
the work is to prove the divine origin of Chris- 
tianity from the internal evidence in the Bible 
itself. 

©The History and Description of London and 
Westminster, will make a valuable work if the 
future numbers are as good as the first. 

Mr. Gough’s ‘Indian Tale,’ and his “ other 
Poems” equally want simplicity and directness 
of purpose: take as a specimen the beginning of 
‘A Rhapsody on Nature :’— 

Where’s the mastery of mind, 
Trammelless and unconfined, 
Probing Nature’s boundless scheme, 
Gauging the stupendous theme ? 
She, that paints horizons bright, 
Belting heaven and earth with light! 
Beams upon cherubic gaze— 
Kindles the voleanic blaze ! 

Makes EFuroclydon her zone— 

Sits upon her thunder throne ! 


This may be poetry, but, in our judgment, it 














is mere mouthing. 


‘A Treatise on the Suitable Bitting of Horses, 
with a Description of a New System of Bridle 
Bits,’ is, in the modesty of our nature we con- 
fess it, a little beyond our critical ability. This 
new system, however, appears to be approved, 
and Don Juan Segundo, the inventor, has re- 
ceived many flattering letters from persons well 
conversant with the subject, including Major- 
General Quintin, Lieutenant-Colonel ‘Taylor, 
the Count de Beaumont, the Duke de Polignac, 
all of which are appended to this pamphlet; we 
therefore recommend his work to consideration, 

We are glad to see that Mr. Mudie’s ‘ Pic‘ure 
of India,’ and the ‘ Iistory of Gas Lighting, by 
Mr. Matthews, both favourably noticed on their 
first appearance, have arrived at second editions. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 





PLUTO AND PROSERPINE. 
A POLICE REPORT. 
I met an adventure in Naples last year, 
Whose final event paid my trouble and fear— 
My life amid robbers was perill’d— 
They confin’d me all night in a cell under 
ground, 
Where, groping about in the darkness, I found 
An old Syracuse Morning Herald. 


I wish I could show you this precious antique, 
’Tis like Codex Bezz in uncial Greek ; 

When levible, thus it commences: 

“ Ortygian Police,—on the bench Justice Jove, 
The Fraction’s amours,—a poor tailor in love, — 

Or dear little Pluto’s offences.— 

“This morning the office was fill’d by a crowd 
Of people from Enna, that village so proud 

Of its picturesque views of Mount Etna, 
All anxious the case of abduction to hear, 
’Gainst a tailor nam’d Pluto, whose daring 

career 

Was cut short while returning from Gretna. 
“ When the prisoner was brought to the bar, we 

observ’d 
lie look’d downcast and pale, and in fact quite 
unnerv'<d, 

At the thoughts of his strange situation—- 
And the Justice declar’d that a sight of his face 
Was fully sufficient to settle the case, 

Almost without examination. 

“The complainant was Ceres, a sturdy old 
dame, 

Whose corns, we suppose, made her walk rather 
lame, 

For the lady, we hear, is a farmer— 

With her came her daughter, the fair Proserpine, 
Of features so lovely, and figure so fine, 

That old Jove shouted out ‘what acharmer!’ 

“She depos’d that the prisoner, a tailor by 
trade, 
To her daughter proposals of marriage had made, 

And had sent her a pair of young rabbits— 
But such a poor botch was by Proserpine 

spurn'd, 
Ilis love was rejected, his presents return’d, 

On account of his very bad habits. 


“She swore that the prisoner came next to 
herself, 
With his ledger, to show the amount of his pelf, 

By estimates worthy of Babbage— 

But she found he had manag’d his fortunes to 
swell, 
By adding his powerful interest in Hell, 

And his numberless dealings in cabbage. 
“The refusal enrag’d him, and loudly he swore 
That he’d have revenge ere a month would be 

o'er, 

While all laugh’d at his furious grimaces— 
But soon witness found him a man to be fear’d, 
For her daughter some mornings ago disap- 

pear'd, 

And left of her journey no traces. 








—_—_ 
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« Jove ask’d, ‘ how the witness contriv’d to dis- 
cover, 
That the girl had not wish’d to elope with her 
lover, 
O’er the ladies perhaps a prevailer ?’ 
She turned to the prisoner, and pointing in 
scorn, 
Exclaim’d—‘ Oh! could any that ever were born, 
Believe such a tale of a tailor?’ 
« The next witness was Cyane, who, being sworn, 
Depos'd, while ascending to Etna one morn, 
To light her pipe at the volcano, 
She met with the prisoner and saw him approach 
The lady, and ask her to enter his coach, 
And she had heard Proserpine say ‘ No.’ 


“The postillion was call’d by the prisoner to 
yrove 
That the lady had gladly accepted his love, 
And at dinner had ask’d for a sallad. 
Jove said that this evidence alter’d the case’— 
But the paper is torn in this critical place— 
And so there's a hole in the ballad. 


M. ABEL REMUSAT. 

Tne republic of letters has lately sustained a 
severe loss in the death of M. Abel Reémusat. 
As a general, and especially an oriental scholar, 
he had occupied a very distinguished place ; but 
in the Chinese, that most interesting and least 
accessible branch of eastern literature, he was 
absolutely unrivalled by any who, like him, had 
devoted their talents to this ditlicult pursuit, 
without the enjoyment of any of those peculiar 
alvantages which a long residence in China, 
and frequent intercourse with the natives, aione 
could confer. 

His amiable manners and character, and his 
liberal views and conduct, saved him, in great 
measure, from participating in those degrading 
personalities and party difierences which have 
too often injured the cause and impeded the 
advancement of letters in France; and he won 
his way to its highest honour, in the course of 
a distinguished literary career of above twenty 
years, with the most cordial approbation of every 
scholar who was qualified to appreciate his 
merits. The Asiatic Society of Paris, of which 
institution he was long secretary, and some time 
president, owes its existence chiefly to his ex- 
ertions; and at the death, in 1825, of that dis- 
tinguished orientalist, M. Langlés, he was most 
deservedly appointed his successor in the charge 
of the Royal Library, with, subsequently, the 
title of Chinese Professor,—an appointment 
expressly created in his favour. 

Jt would be invidious to compare M. Rému- 
sat’s attainments in Chinese literature with those 
of the Rev. Dr. Morrison, who is weil kuown to 
possess, in addition to a degree of zeal and per- 
severance which nothing short of the superior 
motives of religion can inspire, advantages and 
opportunities altogether peculiar to himself, 
arising from his long residence among the na- 
tives of China, and his official station in the 
service of the Mast India Company. M. Remu- 
sat’s early works in the Chinese language, 
although wonderful as the productions of an 
unassisted scholar im the retirement cf his closet 
at Paris, are certainly not without their faults; 
but his chief and most elaborate work, his 
translation of a Chinese novel in four volumes, 
entitled * lu-kiao-li; ou, les Deux Cousines,’ 
has been pronounced by competent judges in 
this country, who have read the work in the 
original, (and compared parts of it with M. 
Remusat’s translation, with an express view to 
criticism, ) a most able and faithful version, It 
is impossible to pay it a higher compliment 
than to state, that it is a worthy pendant to the 
elegant and accurate version of the ‘ Pleasing 
History,’ another Chinese novel, of still higher 
interest, by our countryman, Mr. Davis. 


| 





At the period of his decease, M. Rémusat 
was engaged in two very important works 
illustrative of the reigning superstitions of the 
Chinese, their first introduction from India, 
and their derivation from Buddhism. both these 
works it was his intention to have transmitted 
to this country for publication, under the auspices 
of that very interesting institution lately esta- 
blished in London under the title of the Orien- 
tal ‘Translation Fund. The specimens which 
were submitted on this occasion to the com- 
mittee of management of the Fund, are alone 
sufficient to convey a high idea of the loss which 
oriental literature has sustained, from the cir- 
cumstance of this amiable and distinguished 
scholar having been thus prematurely carried 
ofl, in the midst of his honourable and useful 
career. 

Besides several minor works, and numercus 
essays and criticisms under his signature in 
the ‘ Journal des Savans,’ M. Rémusat was the 
author of a very valuable and curious col- 
lection, in four volumes, entitled ‘ Mélanges 
Asiatiques, ou, Recueil de Morceaux de Cri- 
tique et de Mémoires relatifs aux Religions, 
aux Sciences, aux Coutumes, a I'flistoire et a 
la Géographie des Nations Orientales.’ 








NOTES OF ILLINOIS. 

A paper under this title has appeared in 
the Illinois Magazine, (U.S.) As the subject 
is one of general interest, and it was not pro- 
bable that any of our readers would see the 
original work, we have determined to reprint 
it, after making some unimportant curtail- 
ments. 

Wild Animals of the Illinois. 

The buffaloe has entirely left us. Before 
the country was settled, our immense prairies 
afforded pasturage to herds of this animal ; and 
the traces of them are still remaining in the 
* butfaloe paths,” which aré to be seen in se- 
veral parts of the state. These are well beaten 
tracks, leading generally from the prairies in 
the interior of the state, to the margins of the 
large rivers, showing the course of their migra- 
tions as they changed their pastures periodically, 
from the low marshy alluvion, to the dry upland 
plains. In the heat of summer they are driven 
from the latter by prairie flies; in the autumn 
they would be expelled from the former by the 
mosquetoes; in the spring the grass of the 
plains would atiord abundant pasturage, while 
the herds could enjoy the warmth of the sun, 
and snuff the breeze that sweeps so freely over 
them; in the winter the rich cane of the river- 
banks, which is an evergreen, would furnish 
food, while the low grounds, thickly covered 
with brush and forest, would afford protection 
from the bleak winds. Their paths are narrow, 
and remarkably direct, showing that the animals 
travelled in single file through the woods, and 
pursued the most direct course to their places 
of destination. 

Deer are more abundant than at the first 
settlement of the country. ‘They increase, to a 
certain extent, with the population, The reason 
of this appears to be, that they find protection 
in the neighbourhood of man, from the beasts 
of prey that assail them in the wilderness, and 
from whose attacks their young particularly can 
with difficulty escape. ‘They suffer most from 
the wolves, who hunt in packs, like hounds, 
and who seldom give up the chace until the 
deer is taken. We have often sat, on a moon- 
light summer night, at the door of a log cabin 
on one of our prairies, and heard the wolves in 
full chace of a deer, yelling very near in the same 
manner as a pack of hounds. Sometimes the 
cry would be heard at a great distance over the 
plain, then it would die away, and again be 
distinguished at a nearer point, and in another 


| direction—now the full cry would burst upon 


us from a neighbouring thicket, and we could 
almost hear the sobs of the exhausted deer, and 
again it would be borne away, and lost in 
distance. We have passed nearly whole nights 
in listening to such sounds, and once we saw a 
deer dash through the yard, and immediately 
passed the door at which we sat, followed by his 
audacious pursuers, who were but a few yards in 
his rear. 

Immense numbers of deer are killed every 
year by our hunters, who take them for the 
hams and skins alone, throwing away the rest of 
the carcass. Venison hams and hides are im- 
portant articles of export. 

There are several ways of hunting deer, all 
of which are equally simple. Most generally 
the hunter proceeds to the woods on horseback, 
in the daytime, selecting particularly certain 
hours which are thought to be most favourable. 
It is said, that during the season when the pas- 
tures are green, this animal rises from its lair 
precisely at the rising of the moon, whether in 
the day or night; and I suppose the fact to be 
so, because such is the testimony of experienced 
hunters. If it be true, it is certainly a curious 
display ef animal instinct. ‘This hour, therefore, 
is always kept in view by the hunter, as he rides 
slowly through the forest, with his rifle on his 
shoulder, while his keen eye penetrates the sur- 
rounding shades. On beholding a deer, the 
hunter slides from his horse, and while the deer 
is observing the latter, creeps upon him, keep- 
ing the largest trees between himself and the 
object of pursuit until he gets near enough to 
fire. An expert woodsman seldom fails to hit 
his game. 

Another mode is, to watch at night, in the 
neighbourhood of the sait licks. These are 
spots where the earth is impregnated with saline 
particles, or where the salt water oozes through 
the soil. Deer and other grazing animals fre- 
quent such places, and remain for hours licking 
the earth. ‘The hunter secretes himself here, 
either in the thick top of a tree, or, most gene- 
rally, in a screen erected for the purpose, and 
artlully concealed, like a masked battery, with 
logs or green boughs. ‘This practice is pursued 
only in the summer, or early in the autumn, in 
cloudless nights, when the moon shines bril- 
liantly, and objects may be readily discovered. 
At the rising of the moon, or shortly after, the 
deer, having risen from their beds, approach 
the lick. Such places are generally bare of 
timber, but surrounded by it, and as the animal 
is about to emerge from the shade into the clear 
moonlight, he stops, looks cautiously around, 
and snuils the air. Then he advances a few 
steps, and stops again, smells the ground, or 
raises his expanded nostrils, as if he “ snutied 
the approach of danger in every tainted breeze.” 


| The hunter sits motionless, and almost breath- 


less, waiting until the animal shall get within 
rifle-shot, and until its position, in relation to 
the hunter and the light, shall be favourable, 
when he fires with an unerring aim. A few 
deer only can be thus taken in one night, and 
atter a few nights these timorous animals are 
driven from the haunts which are thus dis- 
turbed 

The elk has disappeared. A few have been 
seen in late years, and some taken; but it is not 
kuown that any remain at this time, within the 
limits of the state. 

The bear is seldom seen. ‘This animal inha- 
bits those parts of the country that are thickly 
wooded, and delights particularly in the cane 
brakes, where it feeds in the winter on the 
tender shoots of the young cane. The meat is 
tender and finely flavoured, and is esteemed a 
great delicacy. 

(To be concluded next week.) 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE | 
AND ART. 

Sir Walter Scott has arrived in London, | 
and is alarmingly ill. In descending the 
Rhine, he had another attack of paralysis, 
and, but for the presence of mind of his ser- | 
vant, who ventured to bleed him on the spot, 
it would, it is believed, have proved fatal. 
He has quite lost the use of one side, and | 
but little hopes are entertained of his reco- 





very. We have heard this with more regret 
than surprise. Letters from Naples and 
Rome stated many painful circumstances, 


which we did not make public, because we 
knew that the constant reference to the sub- 
ject was distressing to the family. At both 
places, it was observed, that in the midst of 
his natural gaiety of heart rt and spirit, he 
sometimes became suddenly silent, 2 md seem- 
ingly forgetful of the subject of conversation. 
Yet his presence diffused joy wherever he 
went. At times, and in the social circle, he 
threw a spell over every one. Among 
friends at Naples, was one gentleman well 
acquainted with all manner of Italian taies 
and = and who took — pleasure 
in relating them; Sir } ad to the 
wildest with evident : aot” then 
met it with a Scotch or h story—end 




















so the evening hours flew on. iie there ga- 
thered many Sici! ian traditions, and much 
relating to the popu disturbances in that 
fine island. Wherever he went, the hom urs 





paid to him and to } Vise Seoit, were lit tle 
short of regal; she was handed out b 
the ladies of fore; inisters, : he wa 
the only person, besides the king, who was al- 
lowed to ride im a carriage throug 
streets of Pompeii. Let us yet hope that he 
will recover. 

Painters, Sculntors, and } 
now holding jubilee. The King 
tioned the erection of a splendid structure in 
Pall Mali East, capable of containing a Na- 
tional Gallery and accommodat 
establishment of the Roy } 
cluding apariments for the 2g and Seere- 
tary, as well as rooms jor the shibitic en of 
painting and sculpture. An addr 
the Academy has been presented 
Majesty respecting it, and a m¢ — r t} 
the Members is summo ned fi for the 20th, to 
take the King’s grac ious speech han cousi- 
deration. The design, it seems, is alr ady 
prepared by Mr. Wilkins. Art may be said, 
from this circumstance, to be 1 
have seen an unfinished proof of a portrait 
of Wordsworth, from a painting by Boxal 
which, from its fine mental likeness, we 
have no doubt will please many. We have 
painting ef 
litch of Bacon,’ by 


ed us not a little. 
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also seen a slight sketch of the 


= 





the * Procession of the 
Stothard, which has pi 
It is intended as a companion to the far- 
famed ‘Canterbury Pilgrimage,’ and exhibits 
an equal if not greater variety of action and 
force of character; the activity of the min- 
strels who, with instruments of music, lead 
the procession, the beauty of the maidens 
who strew the way with flowers, the modest 
elegance of the hap py pair, whose twelve 
months’ abstinence from hard words or dark 
looks have won the rustic prize, and the air 
of gladness and joy which reigns over all, 
will, we have no doubt, make the engraving, 
which will shortly be published, a favourite 
with the public. 














| lated and doubted till the French — in, 





We hear that there is some chance of 
seeing one or two of the ancient Egyptian 
Obelisks in this country. The Viceroy of 
Egypt, some dozen years or more ago, offer- 
ed us one then at Alexandria: we calcu- 


who neither calculate nor doubt, and ob- 
tained what we had delayed to take. We 


| are now offered two which stand on the 


banks of the Nile at Karnac, and several 
enterprising engineers have been consulted 
about their removal. It is said, that a certain 


ofticial personage, who never aids any enter- 





prise but what originates with himself, has 
turned hitherto a cold ear to the proposition, 
and doubts our ability to remove such stu- 
pendous | masses. They are nearly fifteen 
fect sunk in the sand—they are almost a 
quarter of a mile from water to fioat them, 
and there is no timber in the land to mz ake 
rafts or form platforms :—but what of that? 
they can be removed, and we hope they will. 


Those who delight in art should look in to- | 


day at Mr. Phillips's, in Boud-street, and get 
a sight of Mr. Emmerson’s pictures—they 
are works of a very high class; among them 
are two beautiful Ruysd we’s, some splen- 
did Cuyps, Rembrandt “s Father’s Miil, the 
same mill which occurs in lebrated 
etching, and numberless other fine thi ings.— 
We are also glad to find that modern ioe 








his ce 





| tures, selected with judgment, are not a bad 


investment. We all remember the high 
prices bid for Lord Mulgrave’s Wilkies ; 
and at the sale of Mr. Trant’s pictures, by 
Mr. Foster last week, a small Coast Secne by 
Bonington brought 250 ! 


guineas! ‘These 
things are encouraging to the pat 


rons. 
Though few works of much promis 2 are 
announced, yet we can see by the increase 
f advertisements and certain stirrings in 
trade, that literature is looking up a 
Readers are beginning to lay the 
newspapers seoner aside, 2 






ud books are now 








to be found in hands which lately touched 
only political tracts. There is some talk 
of the formation of an Acadeiny of Litera- 
ture; this could be accomplished in a week 
by a movement among influential men: 
no one will pretend that the Royal So- 
ciety of Literature represents the genius of 


yo nation; it contains many members who, 

xcept as readers of books, have no con- 
nexion with either verse or prose, and it has 
left out many popular writers—men who are 
likely to be heard of hereafter. We want a 
full and complete association of men of 
genius, and of men of genius only; the 
number of members should not be limited, 
as in the Royal Academy of Arts, but all 
should be admitted who can produce a work 
marked by original talent, or by great re- 
search or deep learning. 

This week has been unparalleled in Eng- 
lish musical history, for the number and va- 
riety of musical perfor: ‘Three French 
operas, two Italian, one German, and four 
benefit concerts, have been given at the 
King’s Theatre alone—all crowded! and yet 
the English are not a musical people. 

We are glad that we can quiet the nerves 
of our fashionable readers, by informing them 
that permission has been just received from 
the authorities in Paris, for the French com- 
pany to remain a fortnight longer at the 
King’s Theatre. 


lances. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

June 13.—The concluding meeting of the 
Geological Society for this session, took place 
on Wednesday the 13th, at its apartments 
Somerset House, the President, Roderick Im. 
pey Murchison, Esq. in the chair.—The Ear] 
of Munster, and Capt. Robe, R.E., were admitted 
as Fellows and took their seats, and the follow. 
ing gentlemen were elected Fellows :—Col, 
Hugh Montgomery, William Henry Egerton, 
Esq., Bridgeman Moore, Esq., G. Mercer, Esq., 
Edward Hawkins, Esq., Thomas Watson, M.D,, 
and Henry Hussey, Esq. 

‘Observations on the London Clay of the 
Highgate Archway,’ by N. T. W etherell, Esyq., 
F G.S., having first been read, the rem: sinder of 
the evening was occupied in the description of 
certain splendid remains of a Megatherium, 
collected and brought home by Woodbine 
Parish, Esq., His Majesty's late Charoé 
d’Affaires at Buenos Ayres, and found on the 
Rio Salado, about eighty miles distant from that 
place. 

A memoir, explanatory of the bones of this 
huge edentatous animal, by William Clift, Esq., 
F.G.S., was then read, in which the author 
pointed out many parts, particularly the tail, as 
occurring among these remains, which are want- 
ing in the well-known skeleton at Madrid. In 
the discussion which followed, the Rev. Dr. 
Buckland gave a most instructive and spirited 
exposition of the supposed habits of this giant 
of the “‘edentata,” showing that while the bulk 
of many of its limbs far exceeded that of the 
corresponding parts of the Elephant, the animal, 
judging from its osteology, was closely related to 
the Sloth and to the Ant-eater. 

Numerous specimens of other fossil remains 
were exhibited, and the most remarkable dona- 
tion was a cast of the * Plesiosaurus dolicho- 
deirus,’’ presented by Mr. Edward Hawkins, 
F.G.S., being the most perfect specimen of this 
species of Saurian which has ever been dis- 
covered, 

In allusion to the zoological subjects which 
have been brought before the Soc iety, all of 
which had been so ably expounded by Cuvier, 

the President took occasion to express the 

deep sense entertained by all geologists of the 
irre pare able loss they had sustained in the death 
of that illustrious naturalist. 

The first Wollaston Gold Medal was exhibited, 
and it was felt that the execution of the bust of 
that great philosopher and benefactor to the 
Geological Society, reflected much credit on the 
artist Mr. Wyon. 

The apartments were so crowded, that many 
persons could not obtain entrance into the 
meeting-room; and a hope was expressed by 
Dr. Fitton and others, that more spacious ac- 
commodation might be provided before the next 
Session. 

Upwards of 160 persons were present, among 
whom may be enumerated the Marquis of 
Northampton, Lords Munster, Milton, Cole, 
&c., Sir P. G. Egerton, Sir Rufane Donkin, Sir 
Astley Cooper, Sir Thomas Phillips, Sir Charles 
Clark, the Dean of Carlisle, &c. 

The Society adjourned till Wednesday No- 
vember the 7th, 1832. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 

May 8.—Thomas Telford, E'sq., President, in 
the chair.—A paper was read by the Secretary, 
communicated by Mr. Jenkins, giving a det: iil 
of numerous experiments on the strength of 
cast-iron beanis of various forms and dimensions, 
made at the Horseley Lron Works, in Stafford- 
shire. 

‘The preve ention of the congelation of water 
in pipes,’ was brought into discussion, and state- 
ments made of several methods which have been 
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tried experimentally for this purpose; one of 


these consisted in enclosing one pipe within 
another, leaving an interstice of one inch which 
was filled up with pounded charcoal; the etlect 
of this was only partial, as the water always froze 
when the temperature of the atmosphere came 
down to 20° of Fahrenheit: various other sub- 
stances, such as common coal ashes, were found 
as effectual as the charcoal. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that the resistance to cold was greatest 
when the substances were put in loosely or very 
slightly compressed, agreeing with the observa- 
tion, that a frost which penetrated only a few 
inches into loose garden mould and coal ashes, 
was known to have reached a depth of 30 inches 
jn a hard gravel road. 

Mr. Field presented a copy of the report of 
the Committee of the House of Commons on 
steam-carriages. 


May 15.—The President in the chair.—Mr. 
Macneill’s s paper, on the subject of the Stowe 
Valley improvement on the Holyhead Road, 
was read, in which the comparative advantages 
of four different methods, with regard to original 
outlay and ultimate benefit to the public were 
fully discussed. 

The subject of ‘ The comparative advantages 
of iron and wood, as materials for the construc- 
tion of boats and other vessels,’ was entered 
into at some length, and some particulars given 
of various iron boats which are in present use 
on the Forth and Clyde, the Ardrossan, and 
other canals. Several, which were constructed 
of plate iron, were stated to have been employed 
for 15 or 18 years on the Oxford Canal, and are 
much approved of by the proprietors. These 
boats weigh from 7 to 8 tons each, the total 
length is 70 fect, width 7 feet, sides } inch, and 
bottom § inch in thickness; they are capable 
of carrying a burthen of 30 tons, but usually 
loaded with from 22 to 24 tons. They are more 


expensive than timber boats in the proportion of 


1207. to 90/., but superior in point of durability. 

Some allusion was incidentally made to the 
present imperfect condition of the London street 
pavement in several situation is, and an opinion 
expresse -d in favour of having the stones consi- 
derably narrower on the top ; if limited to a 
breadth not exceeding 5 inches, it would proba- 
bly be the means of preventing the accidents 
arising from the yh - horses’ feet, and 
supersede the necessity having the stones 
grooved on the surface, an thorne operation 
which has been resorted to on Holborn Hill, 
and other places, for this very purpose. 

A p&per accompanied by a drawing, respect- 
ing the Turnpike Road from Norwich to Wat- 
ton, was communicated by Mr. William Thorold. 








May 22.—A full account of a steel suspension 
bridge across the Danube at Vienna, was com- 
municated by Mr. Hawkins; all the steel used 
in this bridge was manufactured immediately 


from decarbonated cast iron, in Styria, one of 


the German states. The span is 234 feet Eng- 
lish, and the versed sine or depression of the 
chain in the middle, 15 feet. M. Ignace Von 
Mitis, by whom this bridge was constructed, 
calculates the total weight of steel at less than 
half the weight of iron which would be necessary, 
or that a steel bridge of half the weight of an 
iron one, would be the stronger of the two; and 
according to experiments made in this country, 
the cohesive power of cast steel was found to be 
more than double that of malleable iron. With 
regard to the comparative merits of iron and 
steel bridges as applicable to this country, it 
was thought the small cost of production in 
Germany, on account of the advantage they 
possess in the use of wood charcoal for the ma- 
nufacture of both iron and steel, rendered the 
adoption of steel bridges more advisable in 
that country than in England, where the price 








of material, as well as working the steel, 
comparatively so much higher. 

A pamphlet, entitled ‘First report of the 
British Association for the advancement of 
science,’ was received from the Committee. 

A communication was received ‘On the com- 
parative merits of canals and railways.’ 

Mr. Charles Tennant, of Glasgow, was intro- 
duced, on being elected a corresponding member. 

MEETINGS 
Monpay, 


FOR THE ENSUING WEEFK, 
London Phrenological Society Eight, p.m. 
Linnean Society ............Eight, p.m. 
Horticultural Society ........0ne, P.M. 
Royal Society of Literature ..‘Three,pr.m. 

¢ Royal Society eos sevsesssee | p-8, P.M. 

t Society of Antiquaries -E£ ight, P.M. 

oyal Asiatic Society ........ Two, P.M. 


TuEspay, 
WeDNEs. 


Tuursp. 





Satur. 


MEETING OF THE ARCH OLOGICAL 
AND CELEBRATION OF THE 


ROME, &c. 

Rome, 7th of May. 

Tne Pontifical Academy of Archwology re- 
sumed its sittings on Thursday last, when Vis- 
conti read a memoir, on an ancient epigraph 
in bronze, dedicated to Mercury Augustus; the 
object of his memoir being to show, that it was 
commemorative of a sacred donative, consecrated 
to that particular Mercury, by the Severi Au- 
gustali, of the Sestine colony. ‘The monument 
itself was discovered in the environs of Sezze, 
and has been placed in the collection of Car- 
dinal Zurla. 

The Annum ab Urbe condita, which forms one 
of the principal epochs in Chronology, and 
which, according 
the Romans, dates from the 21st of April, was 
celebrated on that day by the “ Accademia 
Letteraria.””. The members assembled in the 
Sabine Palace, which was tastefully decorated 
and illuminated on the evenings both of the 2]st 
and 22nd. In an opening address, written by 
Fea, and recited by his friend, Dionisi, a vast 
fund of argument and learning was employed to 
prove, that, from the very beginning of * the 
Eternal City,’ it was designed to be the fourth 
and final seat of universal dominion; a character, 
which it has preserved to the present day, as 
mistress of the whole catholic world, and 
acknowledged parent of the Arts and Sciences, 
under the visible protection of Providence, by 
whom so many other illustrious cities have been 
suflered to sink into insignificance or total de- 
cay. This address was naturally greeted with 
vehement plaudits; and then commenced the 


ACADEMY, 
FOUNDING OF 





more attractive business, the alternate recital of 


poetical compositions, odes, sonnets, and Latin 
epigrams, and the performance of vocal and 
instrumental music. 

The following evening was celebrated by a 
delightful cantate, written by Rasi, the Sardi- 
nian Consul, and set to music by Bontici, the 
“ maestro di capello.” It was given with great 
effect by private dilettanti, and copies of it were 
handed round to a crowded audience. 

Micali is preparing a continuation of his yvalu- 
able ‘Italia avanti il dominio de’ Romani ;’ 
and it will be illustrated by an atlas of one hun- 
dred and twenty folio plates and upwards, which 
are now in the hands of Lascinio and other 
eminent engravers. Pistolesi’s admirable work, 
the ‘ Vaticano descritto ed illustrato,’ of which 
twenty numbers are already published, has re- 
ceived an additional stimulus from the munifi- 
cence of the present pontili, who has subscribed 
for two hundred copies. 

A great improvement is going on at Naples ; 
the Villa Reale has been lengthened and in- 
closed, and the grounds are now being planted 
with trees ; and I hear, besides, that the villanous 
houses of the Mergellina are to come down, and 
thus open a view to the Grotto di Pausilippo. 
It will then afford one of the finest vistas in the 
world, 








to the vulgar tradition of | 


FINE ARTS 





EXHIBITION AT SOMERSET HOUSE. 
(Fifth Notice.} 

We hear, with much concern, that some of 
the fairest works in the Royal Academy cannot 
find purchasers; and we have heard this attri- 
buted to the ungentle and unjust criticisms pub- 
lished concerning them. We cannot persui ade 
ourselves that this is the case; for paintings, 
unlike books, require but a single glance to be 
seen and felt; and the public judgment i is too 
accurate to be swayed into neglect or injustice 
by rash or ill-natured opinions. We rather at- 
tribute it to that sad lethargy which has fallen 
of late on the sale of all things connected with 
genius: even men in the high places of the land 
have been known to confess their inability to 
expend more money on such productions; or 
some have, on the plea of poverty, offered some- 
like half price. 

333. * The Wounded Knight ;) Parris.—We 
see that Parris is among the candidates for the 
degree of Associate of the Academy, vacant by 
the elevation of Briggs; and this picture proves 
him to be every way worthy of gaining the step. 
The subdued anguish of the knight, and the 
beauty and solicitude of the lady, are much to 
our liking, not only as recalling a fine image 
from the pages of romance, but as exhibiting a 
sweet touch of human nature. 

338. 340. 341. W. DanreLt, R.A.— 
The first pair of these are the Birds and Elk of 
Ceylon; and the other pair a caparisoned Ele- 
phant and a Hirkarrah Camel of the East Indies. 
‘These little masterly pictures are all in one 
frame, and all original in their look and in their 
handling ;—but the Hirkarrah Camel for our 
money. We like Daniell for leading us to fresh 
green pastures, where we can see something that 
we had not seen We are acquainted 
with our own island looks, with the character of 
its people, and all that it contains; but he gives 
us the aspect and the air of other lands, and we 
feel as if we were in the east when in the pre- 


sence 






339. 


before. 


ence of his works. 

342. § Portrait of Miss Pearson ;’ PutLitrs, 
R.A.—A sweet head,—free, natural, and lady- 
like. Phillips understands and paints the dc li- 
cacy, nay, innocence, of the female character. 

leron and Hawk ;’ Lanpsrer, R.AA— 
mderful piece of painting, and boldly 
conceived too, for the arti ught the con- 
tending rward, a : “lords 
and ladies of high degree” who ana 4 in 
the aérial hunt. With all its nature and vivid- 
ness and be are, , it is wrong: we have no doubt 
that the ha raw k never strikes with its head towards 
the tail of its prey ; consequently, the action here 
is a mistake. The he TO, when roused, seeks to 
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— in flight, and in this its sail broad vans 
help its heavy body wonderfully forward ; the 
hawk fo lows, soaring away into the air, and, 


when some hundve d fathoms above, plump down 
she descends obliquely, like a ray of light, and, 
feathers are showered around, 
and she plies her victim with her beak till re- 
sistance is given up. It is contrary, therefore, 
to the nature of such a fight that the head of 
the hawk should be to the tail of the heron; in 
fact, the heron tries to receive the hawk on his 
long spear-like bill as she descends, and in this 
he is often successful, and fairly spits the enemy. 


350. * The three 


as she strikes, the 


Children and the fiery Pur- 
Turner, R.A.—We pray to be delivered 
fromthe human nature of Turner ; he can neither 
paint man, woman, child, nor any living thing 
in the heavens above, the earth beneath, or the 
waters under the earth. His figures are mere 
clods of the valiey—!umps of deformity; nor 
can he inform them with either passion or feel- 
ing, or even breathe into them the breath of 
life. In fact, they are all Frankenstein sort of 
nondescripts, and so we dismiss them, But 





nace ;" 
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the whole kingdom of inanimate nature is his: 


his whirlwinds have words, his tempests speak, 
and the air which he breathes over his matchless 
landscapes has something of the creator in it. 
His glorious ‘ Italy’ makes us forget, in a mo- 
ment, the picture before us. We have one thing 
to ask of the artist—Who is that black gigantic 
shadow behind the furnace? It was the Son of 
God, and not the devil, who released the suf- 
ferers, and made the fire harmless. 

558, ‘ Portrait of Lord Meadowbank ;? Dyce. 
—tThis is the work of a new, a northern adven- 
turer in the realms of art, and the expectation 
of his cousins in Scotland are high respecting 
him. We have seen so many promising youths 
shipwrecked or lost, that we cannot, without the 
gift of prophecy, venture an opinion on the suc- 
cess of this young person: he stands already high 
in the second class of portrait makers; his con- 
ception is good, his sense of harmony of parts 
blameless, and his colouring inclines to the deep 
and the vigorous. If his friends wish him to 
attain the first rank of portrait-painting, they 
must keep the sycophant and the flatterer far 
away from him. Let him study the best heads 
of Vandyke and Titian, and Reynolds and Rae- 
burn, and, more than all, the best heads of na- 
ture, and neither push himself forward, nor allow 
his friends to push him too much, and “my 
basnet to a’prentice cap” it he fails to obtain 
and deserve distinction. 

360. ‘ Phedria and Cymochles ;? Evry, R.A. 
—Spenser is full of living pictures; he is also 
full of passages which are too quicksilvery and 
etherial to be painted; and though this is not 
exactly one of these, still success in embodying 
it is a matter as much of good fortune as of skill. 
The knight inclines to the heavy and the vulgar ; 
but the lady is fair and fascinating, and her fairy 
frigate moves through the enchanted water like 
a thing of life. Now, though Phadria is a 
lascivious lady, and Cymochles a lover of that 
same, there was no need to make him sucha 
Colin Clout; and Spenser nowhere insists, that 
we remember, on his great weight and “ alacrity 
at sinking.” 

561. ‘Brian de Bois Guilbert’s Escape from 
the Castle of Torquiistone ;) Coover, R.A.— 
Though this is by no means one of the most suc- 
cessful of this artist’s compositions, yet the fierce 
knight, and his Saracen following, including the 
fair Rebecca, are delineated with considerable 
lite. The horses are all fire, and seem ready to 
rush on the spears. 

385. * Usurpation of Birds’ Nests by Cupids ;’ 
Srornarp, k.A.—This is a singular, fanciful 
sort of work, and shows that the genius of the 
artist is still undeclined. The mischievous chil- 
dren of love do their spiriting so gently, that, 
though the birds have fled from their nests to 
the branches, and their little bosoms are put into 
a flutter, still there is an agreeable air of com- 
posure shed over the whole. The Cupids nftike 
no such stir in the groves as hawks would do; 
and it seems quite certain that the feathered in- 
habitants will submit to their gentle fate, and 
be cheerful. 

384. ‘ Portrait of Francis Chantrey, R.A.; 
Sues, P.R.A.—We have heard that the extreme 
likeness of this portrait to the original has been 
recognized by many—nay, that the little dogs 
and all, ‘Tray, Blanche, and Sweetheart, have 
wagged their tails in approbation. ‘There is no 
doubt that it is cleverly painted, and, toa certain 
degree, like; it, however, fails in three important 
points: the eyes are too small—too much shut; 
the mouth is opened slightly in the wrong place : 
Chantrey’s mouth has a Canning-like curl on 
the right hand side of the upper lip, and there 
the expression should be : moreover, it is alittle 
too dark, particularly about the cheeks. When 
these defects are remedied, the picture will bea 
fine one. 


THE ATHENAUM. 





410. ‘Burial of Sir John Moore ;’ Brockepon. | the rising of the curtain, the captives are seen 
—The painter has embodied the words of the | executing their laborious task with the sinfonia, 


fine song on the hero’s death :— 
Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 
But we sadly gazed on the face of the dead, 
And we heavily thought on the morrow. 
It is enough of praise to say, that the painting 
equals this passage. 
453. ‘ Fingal’s Cave, Staffa ;) Turner, R.A. 


' —The grandeur of the original, and the awe it 





impresses on the beholder, may be caught, per- 
haps, by a painter, but cannot be improved or 
exalted. Nature, in the original scene, has done 
her best, and Turner cannot surpass her. 

(Vo be continued.) 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The Marquis of Stafford. Drawn on stone by 
F. W. Wilkin. 

Tuts is a good likeness; inclining, perhaps, to 
the youthful, but we do not therefore object; 
we like to look on the Head of the House 
of Gower; it is a manly one, and moreover, re- 
minds us how much we owe to the name in mat- 
ters of taste and talent. The Collection which 
the Marquis has made, contains some of the tinest 
works ancient and modern; the Marchioness, 
we know by many fine scenes, draws both with 
taste and feeling, and one of their sons, at least, 
has distinguished himself in letters—we there- 
fore welcome this portrait. 





The Token of the Covenant. Designed and en- 
graved by George Sanders. 

Tuis is a daring work; we cannot call it a very 
successful one. The ark, instead of resting on 
the Mountains of Ararat, is lying snugly at their 
feet, and the showery bow, which God hung up 
in token of a covenant of peace and hope with 
man, seems rather to bode woe and misery. 
There is too much blackness and too much bright- 
ness in this attempt, to suit our tastes; yet it con- 
tains parts which merit our approbation—the 
thick cloud descending on the mountain, is not 
ill imagined. 


Illustrations of Smollett, Fielding, and Goldsmith, 
By George Cruikshank. London: Tilt. 

WE have laughed over these illustrations as they 

severally appeared in Roscoe’s Novelist’s Li- 

brary, and are well pleased to see them here 

collected in a neat elegant volume. 

An Atlas of Modern Geography. By James 
Wyld. Svo. London: Wyld. 

Tuts, we have no doubt, will be found a very 

useful work for young people. The engravings 

are clear, and not too much crowded with names. 





MUSIC 





KING'S THEATRE, 

Meyverseer’s grand opera, ‘ Robert le Di- 
able,’ was produced on Monday last, and, not- 
withstanding the high expectation raised, we 
are happy to say that its success was complete. 
Of the plot we need not speak: it has already 
been discussed in our notice of the English ver- 
sions at Drury Lane and Covent Garden The- 
atres. Of the music we have much more to say 
than our limits will permit. 

‘Robert le Diable,’ like ‘ I] Crociato,’ is not 
preceded by what is generally considered a 
complete overture; it was the intention of Mey- 
erbeer to have written one, but he felt that the 
prodigivus length of the opera could not be 
increased with advantage. What is usually 
termed “ Introductory Sinfonia,” is generally a 
mere prelude, in which is embodied the ex- 
pression and character of the first scene of the 
opera —or a protracted repetition of the con- 


? 


certed music, as in the ‘Crociato,’ where, at 








| which the music at first alone expressed. But, 


in ‘ Robert le Diable,’ Meyerbeer has not ad- 
hered to the usual custom. The first seene re. 
presents the Norman knights in joyous revelry, 
with gay music—yet it is preceded by an adagio 
lugubre, in c minor, the trombones in unison 
producing most terrific effect. It is true the 
knights are drinking and singing, but Bertram, 
the demon, is with them; and the presence of 
this supernatural being, thus indicated by the 
music, at once explains the intention and cor- 
rect views of the author. We have dwelt on this 
point merely to show how scrupulously the 
composer has attended to the character of the 
drama and its detail in effect; for, whatever dif- 
ference of opinion may exist as to the quality of 
the music abstractedly, yet it has one feature 
throughout, which is the primary object of all 
dramatic writers to attain, viz. its appropriate- 
ness to the scene. Further, we will venture to 
say, that the sublime eflect of the music in the 
fifth act surpasses all we have ever heard on the 
stage, and is sufficient to rank Meyerbeer 
with the first musical geniuses of the age. 
It is impossible for us to go into minute cri- 
ticism: we shall therefore only observe, that 
this dramatic adaptation of the music is one of 
its most characteristic features. Several picces 
and choruses are each deserving a lengthened 
notice. The Romance of Alice, in £, is an 
elegant morceau, and the accompaniment of 
violoncellos, horns, clarionets, with the soft 
staccato passage of the drum, and the final ca- 
dence reposing quietly on the violins, is very 
effective; and the gay, joyous, reckless cha- 
racter of the song by Aobert, ‘ L’or est une chi- 
mere,’ produced an encore. 

The first and second acts may be considered 
to partake of the French school, but in the 
others, the original character of the music 
stamps it at once as Meyerbeer’s, without re- 
ference to any school or style. 

The aria of /sabelle, (Mad. Cinti,) in the second 
act, though not very strikingly original, is deli- 
ciously expressive: the latter part of it rather 
a@U’Espagnole. Cinti sings with exquisite taste 
and delicate execution. ‘The remainder of this 
act, particularly the finale, is, perhaps, the 
weakest part of the opera. 

The chorus of demons, in B minor, in the 
third act, is highly characteristic, and pleases 
us much; the note F sharp, reiterated in crot- 
chets, by the trebles, tenors and basses as an 
accompaniment, whilst Bertram executes his air 
of triumph in p major, produces a novel and fine 
effect. 

The air, ‘ Robert, toi que j’aime,’ in the fourth 
act, when sung by Cinti, is delightful ; indeed, on 
a rehearing, we are disposed to cite the singing 
of this air as the perfection of the vocal art; it is 
precisely the style of music which Cinti can sing 
better than any other, and she is positively unri- 
valled. But we are running into detail that would 
require more space than we can spare, and we 
must therefore conclude. With the exception 
of Nourrit and Mons. Damoreau, the talents of 
all the vocalists are known to the public. 
These two have high, thin, tenor voices: the 
latter is a very respectable actor and singer; 
the former is the best of the French school. 
The trio in the second act is written for the 
fullest extent of the powers of each, and its ex- 
ecution exhibits the extraordinary compass of 
Nourrit, Levasseur, and Mad. de Meric. The 
German chorus singers executed the music with 
vigour and precision, and acted their part with 
their wonted intelligence. Heberle’s dancing 
was most captivating; the grouping of the nuns 
in the ballet, and the general arrangement of 
the pageantry, were highly creditable to Albert. 
The scenery, by Grieves, particularly the ‘Abbey’ 
and the ‘ Interior of the Cathedral,’ we never 
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saw equalled at this theatre. The band, under 
the able direction of Tulow, executed the music 
with care, and as well as could be expected for 
a first performance. 

The opera of ‘ Fidelio,’ was given for the 
fourth time on Thursday, and received with in- 
creased enthusiasm by avery crowded audience. 

‘Macbeth,’ an opera seria, will, we under- 
stand, be produced next week ; also, ‘ La Stra- 
niera,’ if not performed this evening. 





MAD. STOCKHAUSEN’S CONCERT. 

CintT1 and the principal singers of the Ger- 
man company, with some clever solo perfor- 
mances, and the sweet Swiss airs of Mad. Stock- 
hausen herself, gave great satisfaction to a 
crowded audience. 





MR. ELIASON’S CONCERT. 

THIS young professor provided a rich treat 
for his friends. The principal singers of the 
German company, the German chorus singers, 
the four juvenile brothers, Koella, Miss Osborne, 
Mrs. Anderson, Messrs. Field, Nicholson, Chat- 
terton, and an effective performance of the over- 
ture to ‘ Leonora,’ with a solo executed with 
great feeling by Mr. Eliason himself, made to- 
gether one of the pleasantest concerts of the 
season. 

a 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Grand Triumphal March. For two Performers on 
the Pianoforte. Chevalier Neukomm. 
THE subject is hardly worthy the talent of the 
composer. 





You told me once my smile had power. Words from 
the ‘ Casket.’ Music by J. M. Coombs. 

He comes no more. Poetry and music by G. 
Linley, Esq. 

Tue first is not remarkable for its melody or 


style: the harmonies however are prettily varied. | 


The second has the coupe of Barnet’s ‘ Light 
Guitar’ at the commencement, and is tastefully 
written. 





Die Caprice. A favourite German ariette, with 
Accompaniments for Pianoforte or Guitar. 
By C. Eulenstein. 

Tuts composition lies well for a mezzo-soprano ; 

is simple, and rather pleasing. 

Ask not why the pallid Lily. 
J. Barnett. 





A Canzonet. By 
A highly-finished morceau of expressive music, 
bearing throughout the stamp of skilful and 
judicious workmanship: the modulations are 
full of beauty. 


The Song of Joy and the Song of Woe. By T. H. 
Bayly, Esq. 

Young Love, a sly urchin, on mischief intent. 
Words by Mrs. C. R. Huxley. Music by S. 
Nelson. 

Mr. Bayly is a pretty song writer, but we 

would recommend him not to trust to his own 

musical skill. 
Mr. Nelson’s ballad is simple and lively. 





The Venetian Boatmen’s Evening Hymn. Music 
arranged from S. Bach, and Words written 
by E. Taylor. 

An acceptable composition for the lovers of 

sterling vocal music in parts; the coda of each 

stanza, ‘O sacra, pia Virgina,’ for four voices, 
must have a rich effect. 


Sicut locutus est. A Trio for a soprano, counter- 
tenor, and bass, arranged from the MS. of 
Fenoglio. By V. Novello. 

“Tus charming composition,” says the editor, 

“js from the ‘ Magnificat’ by Fenoglio, whose 

works are as beautiful as they are rare.’ We 

think that by being converted into a trio, the 
composition is more valuable than it could have 
been in its original state as a duet. 











THEATRICALS 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

Tue first new piece for the season, was pro- 
duced here on Thursday evening. The house 
played one and scored one. It is a one act 
trifle, and, like its namesake, though it has much 
froth, it is not without spirit. ‘The weight, or 
rather lightness of it, rests on Mr. Farren’s 
shoulders, super humeros Farreni, as a body may 
say, and super-humorous he is, as every body 
knows, in everything comic which he under- 
takes. Not knowing whether ‘The Boarder’ is 
of English or foreign extraction, we are sadly 
puzzled to tell whether we ought to praise the 
author for his originality, or to be exceedingly 
indignant against him as a translator. This is 
a state of darkness, in which we much question 
whether gentlemen of such penetration as ‘ we 
of the Press” ought to be left. Authors must 
know very well that nothing can escape us, and, 
therefore, why don’t they tell us? It is sheer 
affectation to keep men who know everything in 





ignorance.—The manager of the Haymarket | 


seems determined to conspire with all other 
managers, major and minor, to leave to Madame 
Vestris the exclusive credit of putting forth 
play-bills without puffs. His puffs, it is true, 
are much more moderate than those of Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden, but why use them at 
all? In speaking of ‘The Boarder,’ for in- 
stance, the bill says, that it was received “ with 
unanimous applause, and will be repeated every 
evening.” If the last fact had been stated, 
would not the public have néturally inferred 
the first?) We shall see an end put to this 
system yet, and shall feel too grateful for the 
removal of such a stigma from the drama, to be 
jealous of the example being set by a foreigner, 
if, as we suspect, the “commencement de la fin” 
should take place on-the opening of Covent 
Garden next season, under the management of 
M. Laporte. 


THEATRICAL CHAT. 


THE arrangements relative to the letting of | 


Covent Garden Theatre have at length, we 
understand, been completed, and all parties 
concerned have signed. All matters touching 
the internal regulation of a theatre are so much 
better ordered in France than in England, that 
we trust M. Laporte will proceed boldly in the 
work of reform. We do not believe in the asser- 
tion of the taste for the Drama having declined ; 
an assertion, with which it has been the cvstom 
of the miserable managements we have so long 
witnessed, to attempt to account for their suc- 
cessive failures ; and we will not believe it until 
we see a theatre, conducted as a theatre ought 
to be, obliged to close its doors for want of a 
fair share of encouragement. We have often 
known the public patronize bad pieces for 
reasons which were sometimes obvious, some- 
times obscure, sometimes impenetrable: but 
we never knew them fail to support a really 
good one, when that good one had justice done 
to it in the getting up and representation—and 
there is the principal difficulty under which 
dramatic writers labour. Intellect must march 
a great deal further than it has yet, before it 
can be expected that audiences will go into the 
question of cause of failure—managers may be 
too obstinate, too ignorant, or too stingy, to bring 
out a piece properly. Actors may have too 
little time allowed them, or, having time sutti- 
cient, be too habitually slovenly or lazy to learn 
their parts properly—yet, who thinks of blam- 
ing either the one or the other? Nobody. 
The poor author is the * Nunky,” who pays for 
all. It is he who suffers, both in pocket and 
in reputation, We have heard, that M. Laporte 
has determined to place those who may write 
for his theatre, in all respects, upon a better 
footing, and we trust that we have heard the 





| 


truth. Assuredly, if the talent for high dramatic 
writing does exist in this country, such will be 
the only way to bring it out, for under the pre- 
sent system of treatment of authors, by those 
who are generally their inferiors in point of in- 
tellect, none but those who cannot help them- 
selves will become candidates for the horrors of 
dramatic authorship. 

The Strand ‘Theatre is endeavouring to en- 
tice the public to its ‘ Damp Beds,’ by throwing 
in *'The Best of Husbands,’ but we fear even 
the second will hardly reconcile them to the 
first. Joking apart—we understand that the 
house prospers. ‘There is, perhaps, too much 
appearance of imitation of the Olympic, in all 
that is done here—and we mention it, because 
it is not likely to conduce to ultimate advantage : 
while Madame Vestris retains her powers in 
their present perfection, which it is highly pro- 
bable she will do for several years to come, and 
while she has such powerful supporters as Mr. 
Listen and Mrs. Glover, it must be the copy 
and not the original which suffers by comparison. 
We should like to see every new theatre strike 
out a line of its own, and keep to it. The Adel- 
phi has taken one—the Olympic another—both 
have proceeded in their parallel lines ; and both 
have, consequently, prospered, without either 
interfering with the other. Why then should 
not The Strand try a third? Originality is 
always more meritorious than imitation, as a 
good shilling is intrinsically worth more than a 
bad guinea. 





MISCELLANEA 

Gresham Prize Medal.—The first prize gold 
medal, awarded for the best original composi- 
tion in Sacred Vocal Music, will be delivered to 
the successful candidate at the lecture-room 
this day. 

The Moravians.—According to alate statement 
of the Moravians, the total number of the bre- 
thren scattered over the whole earth, amounts to 
no more than about 16,000; nevertheless, they 
keep up 127 missionary establishments among 
the heathens, at an expense of more than 9000/. 
per annum. 

A strange Harvesting.—The American papers 
make mention, that since the stranding of the 
brig Java, on Cape Cod, cod fish have been more 
abundant than ever; and that from the fish 
caught by one small row-boat in a single day, 
nearly half a bushel of nutmegs, besides a quan- 
tity of coffee, was taken. 

Liberalityx—A rich Jew at Copenhagen has 
lately left the large sum of 35,000 thalers to dif- 
ferent schools and other charitable foundations, 
without regard to any religious persuasion, and 
for the benefit equally of Jews and Christians. 

Dispersion of the Jews.—The Jews are seldom 
found in poor countries. The Russian govern- 
mer, from a desire, we presume, still farther to 
enforce the scriptural curse against this people, 
has gradually removed 304 Jewish families, 
consisting of 2002 individuals, to the wilds of 
Siberia ; thus compelling them to spread them- 
selves in regions which have no temptation to 
voluntary settlers. 

Aphorism, by F. Philippi.—The one thing 
needful, is charity and reciprocal forbearance. 
No one is absolutely good, or absolutely bad. A 
giant is only twice the size of a dwarf, and a 
dwarf is half a giant. But if you must hate 
something—and hate is the spice of life, from 
which it receives its relish—hate what ultras and 
liberals will agree is worthy of it—/alsehood, 
tyranny, and selfishness. 

Extraordinary block of Granite. —The Emperor 
Nicholas is about to erect a monument in honour 
of his brother Alexander. For this purpose, a 
single block of granite has been procured, which 
is to be shaped into a column of 12 feet in dia- 
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meter, and 84 in height. The block is said to 
weigh nearly 250 tons, and for two years 600 
people have been employed in detaching it from 
the quarry, and preparing it for removal, and a 
vessel has been built solely for the purpose of 
transporting it. 

Magnetic Rocks.—The magnetic influence of 
certain rocks on the compass, is a phenomenon 
well known to navigators. At Cape Horn, a 
remarkable instance of this was found by Capt. 
King, in his late survey of South America. It 
is stated by this officer, that on Maxwell Island, 
near this Cape, when he was making some ob- 
servations with the compass, he had occasion to 
place it on a piece of rock, and found to his as- 
tonishment, that the influence of the rock re- 
versed the poles of the needle. On examina- 
tion, the rock was found to be composed of 
quartz, with large and numerous crystals of 
hornblende. The block was preserved by Capt. 
King, and is now lodged in the Museum of the 
Geological Society. 


























METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 
Days at 1 Thermom. | Barometer, . “eR ‘“ 
| Max. Miu. | res - Winds, | Weathe 
7 68 W.toS. Rain. 
8 6 5. W Ditto. 
9 Rain, p.m. 
Sun. 10 Cloudy. 
Mon. 11 Ss. Rain, a.m. 
Tues. 12 S. . Rain. 
Wea. 13| 80 Stat. S. to S. W. € lear. 
Prevailing Clouds. — Cumulus, Nimbus, Cirro- 


stratus. 

Nights fair, except Thursdé iv, Saturday, Monday. 
Mornings for the greater part, rainy. Much thunder 
and lightning on ‘Thursday and Saturday, p.M. 

Mean temperature of the week, 65° 

Day increased on Wednesday, 8h. 46 min. No night; 
the sun not descending far enough below the horizon to 
cause darkness. 





NOVELTLES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 





Forthcoming.—TVhe Second Volume of The Family 
Topographer, containing Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, 
Hants, and the Isle of Wight, Somerset, and Wilts. 

An Essay on the Ministry of Local or Lay Preachers, 
by William Rolinson. 

Fac-Simile of the celebrated Hymn, ‘ From Green- 
land's Icy Mountains,’ by the late Bishop Heber. 

The Devotional Letters and Sacramental Meditations 
of Dr. Philip Doddridge. 

A Weekly Miscellany, to be conducted by Mr. Pin- 
nock, 

The Weekly Cabinet of Antiquarian Literature. 

Fifteen Months’ Pilgrimage through untrodden tracts 
of Khuzistan and Persia, in a journey from India 
through Turkish Arabia, Persia, Armenia, Russia, Old 
Poland, &c.,by J. H. Stocqueler, Esq. 

A History of the Noncontormist Churches 
ters in Yorkshire, by the Rev. Thomas Scal 

fhe second Volume of Professor Schlegel’s Edition 
of the Ramayana will appear with the first ofthe Latin 
Translation, which is ne: arly ready. 

The First Part of Walton and Cotton’s Complete 
Angler, with Original Memoirs, by Sir Harris Nicholas, 
and Illustrations by I. Stothard, R.A, and James In- 
skipp, Esq. 

Just published.—The Doomed, 3 vols. 12. 7s.— 
Mayer on Atonement, 3 vols. Svo. 1. 14s. 6d.— " 
tical Hintson Landscape Gardening, by W. S. Gilpin, 
Svo. 14.—D: avid’s turkish Grammar, 4to. 12. 8s.— 
Fitzgeorge, 3 vols. 1. 11s.6d.—Popular Zoology, 18mo. 
7s. td.— Sek lections trom the Speeches and Writings of 
Lord Brougham, with Sketch of his Life, Svo. 7s. 67. 
—aAn Argume: it against the Gold Standard, by D. G. 
Liebe, 5s.—KEnglish Songs, by Barry Cornwall, tis. G/.— 
Hind’s Manual of the Veterinary Art, 5s.—Daiiey’s Re- 
turn of the Victors, Svo. Gs.—Beauties of Crabbe, Svo. 
te. Gd, — Gough’s Poems, 5s.—W hewell on the Free 
Motion of Points, First Part of omer S,5Vv0. 10s. 6d. — 
Hansard’s Debates, 2nd series, Vol. 8, 5th of the — 
1831,12. 4s.—Bewick’s Britis h Birds, 2 vols. Svo. 12. 








and Minis- 






































wey on British Birds 10. 4s. Gd.—La Belle. AS. 
semblee, 15 vols. 7. lis. 6d¢.—Flowers of all Hues, 
S2zmo, 3s. Gd. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS 
Thanks to B.—S.—A. T. 
* Il Penseroso’ we decline, with thanks. 


The Numismatic Annual was noticed on its first pub- 
lication. 

We have received the first number of the North 
Devon Advertiser. Our correspondent, we presume, 
intended some courtesy, but the writing is unintel- 
ligible, and we cannot comprehend his i 
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HOOKER AND GREVILLE'S ICONES FILICUM. 
Just completed, in + o, with 240 Plates, price, plain, 15/.; 
or half bound in re ssi eX s 16l. 16s. ; coloured, 25d, 4s.; OF 


Ii-bound in rus: 
pice RES and DESCRIPTIONS of FERNS, 


principally of such as have rether unnoticed by 
Botanists, or as bave not yin en ¢ ro gured,. 

By W. HOOKER, L 

Regins Professor of came in the University of G ilasgow, and 

Fellow of the Royal, Autiquanan, and Linnwan Societies of 


London; 
And R. K. GREVILLE, LL. 
Fellow of the Rox and Antiquarian Societies or Edinburgh, and 
: Linnaan Society of London. 
Printed for Tre tte 1, Wiirtz, and Richter, gv, Soho-square. 
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THE MOTHER'S BOOK, BY MRS. CHILD. 
Printed at the Chiswick Press, in duodecimo, price 4s. 6d. bound, 
ryy E MOTHER’S BOO K. 

By Mrs. CHILD, 
Auihor of the ‘ Fruzal Housewite,’ * The Girl’s Own Book,’ &c. 
Phe ath edition, revised and corrected. 


Testimonies in favour of this excellent book. 

“ We are so much in jove with this modest, plain, practical, 
and judicious publication, that we hope to see it ere long in 
the hands of every mother who would rear her child in Gie way 
it suould go.”’—NScotsman. 
yall the books on education, this is unquestionably the 
cots Times, 

+ tend our hearty commendations to the publishers.’’— 











pusly and warmly recommend ‘ The Mother’s 
Book’ to all who have the superintendence of young children.” 
Atheneum, 





Many more testimonials equally favourable might be quoted in 
commendation of Cus most valuable Werk; the Publisher trusis 
the above will be suficient to induce every mother who really 
loves 5 7 er otispring to purchase the work and proiit by its m ee 

London: Priuted for Thomas Tegg, No. 73, Cheapside ; 
Hailes, Piccadilly; Bowdery and Kirby, Oxford-street; aud ia 

















by al! Bookseilers in the Kingdom. 
} ee icine 
| Jn a few days will be pul ilishe i, in a neat pocket volume, 
| cloth boards, 
} -HABET of — CTS, for the Use of 
; a i ners, forming te tof a Series of Scientitic 
} Alphabets. : ‘ 
| *,% © This little book isintended for those who are desirous of 


beginning the deli 
find their progress 1 


ul siudy of Lusects, 
rrupted by numerc 





| the most prominent of which is dhe want of a plain and short out- 
| line of some of the leading objects of inquiry, by way of basis on 
which to proceed.”—Author’s Preface. 





By J. RENNIE, MOA 
Professor of Zoology, King’s College, London. 
Also will appear, at Ul i. same time, un — with the above, and 


by the same BU 
A CONSPECTUS of TTERFLIES and 
yr. MOTHS, with Desc oe of ali the Species found in 
britain, their English and Scientific Names, the peculiar Foods, 
Habitats, Xc. of their Caterpillars, and the times of their ap- 
pearance. 





London: W.S. 


“ONTAGU 
M PIONARY,. 


clot voards, 


Orr, ae rno: sete row. 
Of whom may be ha 
SOR Ni'THOLOG ICAL DIC- 


By Protessor Rennie, Price One Guinea, 


Foolseap, boards, 7s. 


ACT ACUS 


“AE 


4 
** The sketch under our notice especially refers to that part of 
vin 


; a Poem. 


early British hist 
brian band conrag 


which Caractacus and his brave Cam- 
> but unsuccessfully, resisted the 

mi of the Roman hordes under Ostorius Scapula; and ex 
t the humiliating scene which presents the captive Br 
prince, in manacies, with his wife and childien, belore the im- 
per i throne of Cesar. 

Tue sketch presents a variety 
sal fancy of the peo 
tor reibly exhibited.’ 

Tiiese specie 
pages to be a poet 
—Literar y Guerdia 

here is a torce a stern vigour, and with 
» Which ato seize ou the reader’s imagination, and 
onto the end. Oue caunotread * Curactacus’ without 
deeply imbued with the spirit of the author, and ac- 
cording him the tribute of having a vivid and powerfully poetic 
under the contre a correct and cultivated judgment. 
are passages hot inferior to many in te Odysse y of Pope 
—combining great strength with wach sweetness.”’—Stasford- 


shire Gazelte, 
William Kidd, 














scenes, in which the vigour 


of the scholar, are 





is are suilicient to prove the author of these 
sense and fecling of no ordinary quality.” 








al a smoothness, 












, Regent-street. 


THE LADIES’ ci 
Just curs te 
MIE LADIES’ 


AB INE Ts 
first volume 


BINET ot 








FASHION, 







MUSIC, and ln E, which may be had in Six 

ruthiy Nu ube rs, price SINPENCE each Number; or neatly 
n the Byron style, price 3s. Gu, 

ume coutaius tel ards of tour hundred pages of mis- 

tter, cousisuag of Original Romantic ‘Taies, Dra- 


Poetry, Sheti hes of Society, of Natural History, 
and Manners of Foreigu Cc Vavie Talk, 
Pheatres and New Bool urate deserip- 
idon and Parisian Fast 
are, 2 beautiful Vienette . ui 
ited in a su “gormgber i 





ines, 
























cenes of still alk en s 

¢ uly colour bd Pate the Fas ions which hi we 

* last half ycar; and twen e pages of 

oe Seen eer eee riiis w Ke 

suerinay 

| be allowed to say, th At, even In these days of ¢ “p literature, it 

| is the cheapest werk that has been yet produced. To the Fair, 

tor whose instruction and amusement it is principally intended, 

| he returns tis most gratetal thauks for the verg extensive pa- 
tronage Which it las already received, 

| Iiiu-trations tuliy equal to those in some of the best of the 


Anuuals, are already in the engraver’s hands, for the succeeding 
Numbers, Which may be had ot all Bookseliers, on the tirst of 
each mouth, or bound wit in @ volume at the end of the year, as 
the subscribers may prete 


| te L ondon : G, Hendereen, 2 2, Old Bailey, Ludgate-bill ; and all 








SECOND eck 


YH E MESS1A H.—In 


conse- 





quence of the rapid sale ae the first edition of the New 
Poem entitled £ THE MESSIAH,’ by the Author of the “OMNI. 
PRESENCE OF THE DELLY,’ the Publisher has to apologise 


for the deiay of a few days, when a Secoud Edition will appear, 

June 9, 1832. 

Opinions of the Press. 

“© ¢The Messiah’ is, in our Judgme ut, equal to any of Mr, 
Montgomery *s produ tions, and a lasting mouument to his fame, 
‘o soothe and elevate the soul is the least of Lue Commendations 
we can bestow upon it; for there is not a page that can jail to 
art, and se the spirits beyond the vicissitudes of 

—Litera ry Gazette 

The Messiah’ “ Robe rt Montgomery may be called a blank 
verse clironicie of hrist, in which the crimes and atrocities 
Which rendered ming needful are fally set forth, togetier 
with the characters of the chief prophets who preceded his ap- 
; but the poet chiefly lays out his strength in delineating 
virit—the god-like humility—the remarkable enduran: e 
al atonement of the Saviour; and it Cannot be denied, 
vas retained the sentime us, id caught, on many occa. 
sions, ‘the spirit of the olden days.’ heneum, 

JotiuTurrill, British Magazine Otlice Legent-street, Lent Jon, 


























FRENCH PRONVUUNCING DICTIONARY, 
price 7s.in cloth, or 7s. 6d. bound, a New 
QRENCH and ENGLISH PRONOUNC. 
ING DICTIONARY, on the Basis of Nugent. In two 
Parts—1. French and En; wlish ; nglish and French; with the 
New Words in general use, Princ iples of French Pronunc jation, 
and an abridged Grammar, 

By F. C. MEADOWS, M.A, of the University of Paris, 

“ Mr. Meadows’s performance does him infinite credit, and is 
an honour to Glasgow and its University. Simple and able ig 
every respect, the student of the French language 
“ a better oracle.”’—Literary Gazette. 

Glasgow: Printed at University Press, for Thomas Tegg, 
Cheapsid . Griffin and Co, Glasgow; aud W, 4 
Wakeman, Dublin. 
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Jeautifally pris 











Caunot con. 








Hou SEWIPE. 

in boards, or 2s. 6d. bound, with 
au allowance to the nobility and gentry who are desirous of 
distributing the book among their poor neighbours, 

‘THE FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE. Dedicated 

to those who are not ashamed of ne 

By Mrs. CHIL 

ther’s Book,’ * The L ittle Girl’s Book,’ &, 

revenue—extravagance the rich 


MRS. ¢ HIL D's s PRUG G \L 
This day is published, price 2s. 


Author of * The Mr 





conomy is the poor man’s 
man’s ruin. 

Phe eighth editi m, newly arranged by the author. To which 
is now added, Hints to Persons of Moderate Fortune, &c. This 
little work is reprinted and published at the suggestion of a 
ily distinguished member of the Society for the Ditiusion of 
ful Knowledge 
mdou: 4 rinte i for 
vdery 
Co. Glasg Bh a WwW. 









Thomas Tegg, Cheapsid 
and Kirby, Oxtord-street ; 
F. Wakeman, Dublin. 





3 N. Hailes, 
R. Grittin and 





Just published, the 4th edition, considerably enlarged, 11s. becad, 
yu E SCOTTISH TOURIST and 

ITINERARY; or, a Guide to the Scenery and Antiquities 
Western Islands, with a Description of the 
vat Tours. Illustrated with numerous Plates 


= ubli st 1 by Stirling and Kenny, Edinburgh ; 
ul and J. Dunean, London. 
Phe Publish rs beg leave to submit the fi slowing g 
(amor gst others) in favour of this edition: 
tt advantage lies in its accuracy, and the evident 
stamp it has of being, in most instances, the offspring of personal 
observation; we therefore can recommend it with perfect conti- 
dence asa travelling companion ou Which the tourist may rely, 
ud also as an excellent book for the parlour table.”—Edinturgh 
Observer. 
—** No part of tie scenery of Scotland is overlooked 





of Scotland aud 
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and Whittaker, 








estimonials 
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the contrary, an accurate account i ven of allits most romantic 
reg whether belonging to the Highlands or Lowlands. 
Ps re is no land like our own land, and there is nota more de 





than the * Scottish Tourist 
ry Journal, 


nde book in any language 
Itinerary.’ ’—Edinburgh Liter 
6 The far-famed Mr. North, whos opinion is a host of itself, 
alluding to the third edition of the * Scottish Tourist,’ says it is 
‘m anifestly compiled by an intelligent editor This must, be 
k woke «tl upon as a powe rful expression of Maga’s approbation 
We do not hesitate to recommend the ‘Scottish Tourist,’ 
thus improved, as the t useful book of the kind with which 
we are acquainted.”—Culedonian Mercury, 














Where also may be had, just published, 
1A Map of the Picturesque Scenery of 


Scotland. Price 2s, 6d. neatly done up; or coloured, and ina 
case, 3s. 6d. 

2. A New Travelling Map of Scotland. 
Price 2s. Gd. neatly done up; or coloured, and ina case, 3s. 6d. 


3. Routes illustrative of the Scottish Tourist, 
constructed and eugraved on a new plan, expressly for that work. 
Price bs. 
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EDINBURGH JOURNAL, 
Saturday Morning, through all Parts of 
ind tand, aud Ireland, price Three Halfpence. 
ilus work Was commenced on the 4th of February last, ar 
from that date its success has been such as to astonish th 
sanguine persons couneeted with ii,—the impression tor Scotland 
hiviy-five Thousand; while such has been the 
ted in Eugiland, teat it Was found ne- 
print in London, in order to meet thedaily-increasing 
demands frou paris of the country ;—in the short opace - 
m has risen trom Three to Twenty TI 
¥ prospect of inet to double that 

wes more geverally huown ia Eng 
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jand and 


impedir 
diflically of procuri 
this, arrangements b 
rs have the satisfaction of ann 

numbers of the re are now ready for delivery, and will be 
followed by another every week, until the whole are republished. 

The number published Uiis week contains, General Lnvit tions 
—Popular Intora > he Rapids, a Taie— 
Ewigration—Cor enery around Jerusalem 
—a Coluwn for Young 
Popular laterest. 

London: William Orr, Paternoster-row; and sold by all Books 
sellers, Newsmen, SCe 
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This rt in one vol. foolseap, price 4s. 6d. 
SAU ES of the REV. GEORGE 
CRABB 4 ; with a Biographical Sketch. 
‘fhe volame before us contains many of his beauties, We 
innot but aware at praise to the colicction of these as a most 
s selection.’~Album Wreati 
dou: P oon ir by Efiughan Ww ilson, 88, Royal Exchange. 














t publi ed, in pam 8vo. price 4s. 
YAR AC ALI As 8 Tragedy, in Five 
/ Founded on the Balle ROMAN HISTORY, 
dou: RK. Groombridge, 6, Panyer-alley, Pateruoster-row ; 
Andre ws, Bond-street. 


Acts. 








MR. GOUGH'S POEMS. 
This day is published, price 5s. 
INDIAN ‘TALE, and other Poems. 
By BENJAMIN GOUGH, 


A* 


Vith much trae peectical feeling, and a bold and varied dic- 





tion, even his faults are those of a man of talent, and his beauties 

are of a very superior order indeed. His * Ludian 4 ale? is a most 

fascinating st e Sunday Times, 
udou: Efiagham Wilson, 88, 





Royal Exchange, 


sis day is published, price Is, No. 1, of & new edition of 
ANGLISH BOTANY, in the Linnwan 
Order. The size svo. demy: each number to contain 
five Plates, partly coloured: the Descriptions will be given when 
they amount to a she 
Published by the Proprietor, 
place, Westminster- road ; and u 








>, E. Sowerby, No. 3, Mead- 
y be had of all Booksellers. 








Just ahs shed, price 6s. Gd. and 10s. elegantly bound in mo- 
rocco, illustrated by Wood Eugravings, from Desigus by Flax- 
man aad Stothard, : 
YNGLISH SONGS. 

By BARRY CORNWALL, 
The Hunchback. By J. S. Knowles. 
ye .. m, 4s. sewed, 
2, The Maid of Elvar. Allan 
am. 6s. boards, 

The Population Returns of 1831. 

J. Rickman, Fsq. 10s. cloth. 

Edward Moxon, 64, New Bond-street, 


Cun- 
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Just published, price 6s. in boards, and sold by Seeleys, 169, 
Fleet-street, 
SF EN SERMONS on the TEN COM- 
MANDMENTS; to which is subjoined a SERMON on 
NATIONAL HUMILIATION, delivered in Hampstead Chapel, 
at Hampstead, on the late Fast Day. 
By EDWARD GARRAKD MARSH, M.A, 
Also, by the same Author, - in boards, 
The Book of Psalms, translated into English 
Verse, and ag ated with Practical and Explanatory Notes. 
Iso, by the same Author, price 9s, in boards, 
A Brief Survey of the Evidence and Nature 
of the Christian hg ligion, in Seventeen Sermons, preached in 
Henpste vad Chapel, at Hampstead, 
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gered collected and 
* arranged 
By ANDREW HENDERSON, Esq. 


Member of the Dilettaute Seciety, Glasgow, 
With an Historic “1 and Philosophical Tntroduc tory Essay on 


Proverbs in gener 

: by WILLIAM MOTHERWELL, Es 

Editor of the Glasgow Couricr, and Author or * Minstrelsy, 
Ancient and Modern,’ 

“No book has ever issued from the Glasgow press which has 
uttracted more notice than the volume of Scottish Provervs put 
for th by Mr. Andrew Henderson.”’—The 

Mr. Henderson has given to the public 
and instructive, such as ought to meet with 
amongst the people of Scotland,” —The 

* Mr. Headerson’s arrangement is ne 
"—The Brougham, 





a book both amusing 
a cordial reception 

itish Guardian, 

, aud we think judi- 
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This day is published, in ° vale. ere. aories 1. Ge. in boards, a 
HE APOSTOLICITY of TRINUT ARIAN- 
IsM: 


: or, the Testimony of History to the Positive Anti- 
guity and Apostolical Inculcation of the Doctrine of the Holy 


Trimity. 
y GEORGE STANLEVY FABER, B.D. 
Master of Sherbura Hospital, Durham, aud Prebendary of 
Salisbury. 

First Book the Author traces up the Doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity to the Apostolic Age, in various, distinct, though 
pertectly harmonizing, lines of Evidence, 

Ta the Second Book are ri vd the Objections which affect the 
Historical Partof the Questio 

Printed for J, G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
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This day is published, in 12mo. price 7s. in boards, 
PRACTICAL XPOSITION of S 
PAUL'S EPISTLE to the ROMANS: in a Series of Lee- 
tures. With an Appendix, containing Remarks ou certain lead- 
ing Terms, a tabular Analysis of the Epistle, “ * 
By the Ree. THOMAS PARRY, 














Archdeacon of Antigua, in the Diocese of B he es and the Lee- 


iow of Balliol Colle 
Paul's Cl 





ward Is} ands, and late Fe 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, st. 
W aterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Auth r, 
Parochial Sermons, preached in the West 
Indies; with three Occasional Sermons. 


e, Oxtord, 
urehyard, and 





Svo. 10s, 6d. 





CORRECTED TO MAY 14, Is 
| EBRETT’S PEERAGE of the United 
d Kingdom, with the NEW PEERS and their Arms, In 2 
Vols. 11. 85. se : 

Debrett’s Baronetage, including the NEW 
BARONETS, with their Anes. 2 vols. 11. &s : 

’rinted for Rivingtons; Clarkes; Leay wmanandCo,.; T. Cadell; 
J.Richardson ; J. Booth; J. if ooke 1. Richardson; Baldwin 
and Co.; S. Bagster ; KR, Se “G% : ‘Hatchard and Sen; Hamilton 
and Co.; Parbury and Co.; E. L loy V. Pickering; E. 
Hodgson; J. Templeman; Houlstons; and T. Egerton’s Exe- 
Culors, 
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This dav is published, in l2m0. ce 5s. in boards, 
te PARENT POETIC AL ANTHO- 
LOGY: being a Selection of Baghsh Poems, primarily 
designed to assist in forming the taste a ntiments of young 
readers, and classed under the follo 
Hy mus P 
Seriptural Pieces 
Religious and \ioral Poems b 
sand Lyrical Pieces 

















snd Narrative 
Pieces, &e. 











Bie via Poems tts 
Epitaphs L ser Poems. 
_ Priv ted ig bonemae and Co.; J. Richardson; Baldwin and 
radock ; J. G. and F. Riving gt on; Whittaker and Co. ; Simpkiu 
and M arshall ; ; and 4d. wer. 


THE TEA TRADE. 
published, in 
. a "QE ATT 
HE PAST and PRESENT $8 
TEA TRADE of ENGLAND, and of the CONTINENTS 
of EUROPE and AMERICA; and a Comparison between the 
Consumption, Price of, and Revenue derived trom, Tea, Coiiece, 
Sugar, Wine, Tobacco, Spirits, Xe. 

By R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, 

Late of H.M. Ships Leven and B conta, and Member of the 
Asiatic Society of Beugal, 
Parbury, Allen, and Co, Le 
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Loudon: weulall-strect. 


LAWRENCE ON TIE HORSE. 
2nd edi Eo with additions, an! Portrait of the Author, price 9s. 
TT E HORSE in all his Varieties and Uses; 
his Brecding, Rearing, and Management, whether in La- 
bour or Rest; with Rules oceasioually interspersed, for his 
Preservation from Diser 
By JOUN I “pine INCE, 
Author of ‘A Phitoson hical and Practical Treatise 
* The History of the Horse,” xe, 
Tavistock-sireet, Covent-¢ 


ou Horses,’ 
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Arnold, len; and all Booksellers, 





NEW NOVELS and TALES by DISTINGUISHED WRITERS; 
illustrative of the Manuers of various Nations. 
A N I I L L 


A Story of Fr 3 vols. 





Luce, 


OCRA T. 


3 vols. 


Il. 
THE DE M 
A Tale of Etua. 
Ill. 
T H E R O B B E 
A ‘Tale of the Netherlands. 3 vols. 
By the Author of ‘Chartley the Fatalist.’ 
Iv. 
T HE JE W. 
A Romance of Germany, 3 vols. 
v. 
Cc A M E R O 


A Story of Scotland. 3 vols. 


R. 


N. 


Vi. 
AFFIANCED 


THE ON E. 
A Tale of Italy. 3 vols. 
By the Author of * Gertrude.’ 
Vil. 
THE FALSE STEP. 
A Tale of Engtish ~ Svols, 
Printed for Edward Bull, New Poblic Subscription Library, 26, 





Holles-street, Cavendish-square, Londou 
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ADIU M LIFE AS SSU RANCE 
SOCIETY, Waterloo ji » London. 
Directors 
Right Hon, Sir Fdward Hyde East, Bart. PRS. Chairman. 
Colonel John Baillie, F.R.S. » puty Chairman, 
George Arbuthnot, Sor Sir'l. BL Freemant!e, Bart. M.P. 
Samuel Bosanquet, Esq. Fe R.S. | James Hatiord, Psy. 
John Barrow, oh. Captain Heury Kater, F. 
Col. William Bodyeott Davis ~ ter Re‘erson, Exq. 
W Douglas, Esq. muel Skinner, Esq. 
|" Pa _ k Maxwell Stewart, Esq. 
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Edmoustone, P. 
Sir MN illiam Young, Bart. 
Esq. 


Jou ph I wdaile, 


Anditors, 
Samuel Anderson, Esq.—James WV. 
Gregson, Esq. 

Physician—James Barvett, M.D. 

Actuary—Nicholas Grut, Esq. 

, or s0 per cent. of the Profits are 
by way of Bonus, to Policies cfected 
when as- 


Bosanquet, Esq.—Samuel 








In this Office, four-/ 
added every seventh vear, 
for the whole term of life, on lives not exceeding 50, 
sured, 

The 
ing, on an average of ali ages, excced 
miuims paid. 

lhe Bonus has been equitably divided among the Policies en- 
titled, ing roportion to the Profits Which had accrued to the Office 
from such , and according to the tine elapsed from the 
date of the Policy to the Septennial Valuation. 

The following Table shows the Additi 
£5000, which | been in force tor seve 
the 3ist Decemlby loul, viz. 








Profits declared on Life Policies, at the Septennial Meet- 
44 per cent, on the Pre- 
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Date of Policy. Age when Assured. Asanred. 
gist December, 182 - Woe | 1 ow 
-- Ditto oo 85 338 19 «2 
«- Ditt eo «20 oe 414 11 8 
e Ditto eo 2 4 o150«2O 
« Ditto. e- = 380 . i i 0 
- Ditto. a 417 10 OO 
«- Ditto oe 40 oe 477 18 4 
- Ditto ae: 210 O 
. Ditto a) 7 0 
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Proportionate » sums were 
s, and ‘will be 


have subsisted for shorter poriede 
pay able in the event of death, afler i payments, 
Persons Assured, at any peried before the nest Valuation in 
1828, will also have sums appropriated to their Policies, in pro- 
portion to the Profits then declared, ; 
Equivalent Reductions have been made in the future ar nual 
in all cases where notice has been given to the Office. 
for a limited number of payments only, may be 
etlected at this Office ; the Policies still couty ning, i rtic ipate 
3, although the annual eiir ots may ased. 
a wil ALTER CUSSER, ‘Secretarys 
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T ifE SKIN and COMPLEXION saiteial 
be while € ” yaquatic excursions, promenadiny, travelling, 
Kc. Th page ge tbe pent ygainst the baneful effects of the 
solar heat is ROW LAND’s KAL \ DOR, which immediately aflords 
seothing retief in cases of tan, porched skin, sun-burns, slings of 
insects, or any inflammation; immediately allays the smarting 
irritability of tue , producing a delightfal and - asing cool- 
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prietors J ENGR VED ON THE GOVERNMENT STAMP 


ailixed over the cork of each bottie. All others are 
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wpes to suit conf 
2 Perring 
co luced to * publi 
have sprung up, profes 
we pat. pric: e, and fashion, The 
best becomes the wearer. nobility, try, and public are 
respectiully solicit d to try the above H ¥ possess all that 
od qualities, and workmanship can make the m. Prices, 2is., 
2is., and 26s. Drab and Brown Hats at the same price. 
and Fishing Cay t, &s. Gd. Hats, ditto, 10s. 6d, 
und 12s. Opera Hats, Iss. 
invented Sil ght, 16s. Ditto, #s. Gd. 
Travellin Hats aud Caps, in the 
variety.—85, Strand, corver of Cecil-street. No connexi 
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DOUBLE PATENT PERRYIAN PEN. 
xibility of this entirely new instru- 
natural, that the action of the pen 
be distinguished from that of the 
sess the property of darabi- 
than that of dexibility. Its con- 
ommodates itself to writers and 
be packets are of two sizes—the 
" ‘ ens, price 3s. ; the smaller, four, price 
so, the Otlice Pen, in packets of nine, price 2s.; and 
ed, in packets of nine, price Iy.; together with the 
Ma apping, Drawing, ‘and all other kinds of Perryian 
« had of all stutioners and Dealers 
Menuiactory, No. Red Lion- 
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e produ instant Light, without the aid of a bottle or any 
apparatus, @ ike any other fire-box, of whatever descrip- 
tion, there ts sibility of their getting out of repair ip any 
clim Vhis is the most simple and best mode of producing 
I rht ever inv eut No bed-room, drawing-room, or co ngs 
use should be without them: for cigar-smokers they a ite 
Hed; on coach, horseback, or sea, in any carrent of air, they 





r burat, a fragrant pete 
from danger. 
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Iretain their fire, ' 
nocent and free 
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JONES'S LUCIFERS, or CHLORATE MATCHE 

» and cheap mode of pr instant 

ng the match through sand-paper, and will 
ig. Is. per box. M be had of all respect- 

able Chemi , Tovacconi s, &c. throughout the kingdom. 

s. JONES’S NEW PHILOSOPHICAL PASTILE, 


r perfuming and disinfecting D.ning, Drawin nd Bed-r 
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“1 most simple and elegant tie ever invented, for large 

nartics or crowde Apartments 5 ey will be found to emit the 

most frag rluwe that can be imagined ; they burn with 

Ww ws perfume, such as Eau de ¢ logue, Lave 
mwa way be varied at pleasure. The expense of 
irnivg peany per hour. 
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for boiling half a pint of water in three minutes. 
BACHELORS DISPATCH, 

for boiling a quart of water, and cooking a st ak, chop, or eggs, 

im ine Taine . 

PERIPURIST CONJURORS, and every description of PORT- 
ABLE KITCHENS, for shi boats, gipsy and water parties, 
from 10s. 6d. to ~ guineas, to cook trom one toe twenty dishes. 
Merchants and Hains will find it to their interest to visit the 


LIGHT HOt SE, 01, St RAND,—N.B. The New Kitchen is kept 
going on Tuesdays and Fridays, from one to three o'clock. 





THE ATHENAUM. 
7 UNION oo MR. MOORE witn MR. CAMPBELL 


TH E 





METROPOLITAN, 


EDITED LY 


THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ. 


Author of * The Pleasures of ITope,’ ve. 





Tur. Proprietors of ‘Te Mrtroponrran MaGaztne’ have the gratification to announce that its pages will, in future, be enriched by Contributions from the pen of 
Tuomas Moore, Esq. Author of ¢ Lalla Rookh,’ Xc. in addition to those of the Editor, Tomas Camene tt, Esq.; and that with the productions of these eminent Authors 
will be united the Communications of the first Writers of the day on all subjects of literary and national interest. 

\s the announcement of the above fact will doubtless occasion a great increase in the already extensive circulation of ‘Tue MeTrroporitan,’ it is recommended that 
those who are desirous of commencing the Work should, without delay, forward their orders to their respective Booksellers in Town or Country, 





The following distinguished Writers have already engaged as Contributors. 


THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq. Author of «The Pleasures of Hope,’ &c. CHARLES MACFARLANE, Fsq. Author of ‘ Constantinople in 1828.’ 
TILOMAS MOORE, Esq. Author of * Lalla Rookh,’ &c. ; LADY MORGAN, Author of § France,’ * Italy,’ &c, 





JAMES MONTGOMERY, Esq. Author of * The World before the Flood,’ &e. MISS MITFORD, Author of ¢ Our Village,’ &c. 

THE AUTHOR of ¢ Tales of the O'Hara Family.’ THE HON. MRS. NORTON, Author of ‘Tie Undying One,’ &c. 

THLE AUTHOR of * Sketches of the Irish Bar.’ THE AUTHOR of © Diary of a Physician.’ 

WILLIAM SOTHEBY, Esq. Author of ¢ Oberon,’ &e. | THE AUTHOR of § Poems by Delta ’ 

CAPTAIN MARRYAT, R.N, Author of «The King’s Own.’ THE AUTHOR of ¢ Clavering’s Auto- Biography.’ 

ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, Esq. Author of ¢ Lives of the Painters,’ &c. Besides many other distinguished Writers, whose Productions have appeared 


J. FRAZER, Esq. Author of « A Tour ia the Himalaya Mountains.’ 
JOHN LANDER, Esq. Author of ‘ Travels in Africa.’ 
JAMES ILOGG, Esq. Author of ‘The Queen’s Wake,’ &c. 


anonymously. 
Reviews of New Works, Fine Arts, Literature, Music, the Drama, &c. &c. &c. 


The Number for JULY 1 will contain— 


T. AN EASTERN TALE, in Prose and Verse. By Tuomas Moore, Esq. 
If, AN ODE TO GERMANY. By Tuomas Camenens, Esq. 
lil, MEMOIRS OF THE LATE SIR JAMES MACINTOSH By Tuomas Camesent, Esq. 
IV. A POETICAL ARTICLE, by the Hon. Mrs. Norron. 
V. QUACKERY. By Lady Morean. 
VI. PETER SIMPLE. By the Author of Newton Forster.’ 
VII. NECROMANCY IN EGYPT. By C. Mac Fartane, Esq. 
VIL. THE ACK OF CLUBS, By the Author of ‘Tales of the O’ Hara Family.’ 
IX. ON TILE ABOLITION OF THE NAVY BOARD. 
X. CHIT CHAT. 
XT. CLAVERING’S AUTO-BIOGRAPHY. 
XII. GRAND JURIES IN IRELAND, 
XIE. THE TOWER HAMLETS BILL. 
XIV. SOUTH AMERICA. By If. Mawe, Esq. Author of ‘ Travels in South America.’ 
XV. NARRATIVE OF A SATLOR., 
XVI. THE CURRENCY QUESTION, 
XVIL. THE TOMB OF THE BRAVE. 
REVIEWS of NEW WORKS, the DRAMA, FINE ARTS, MUSIC, &c. Xe. 
The following are Extracts from some of the many Critical Notices which have already appeared on this Work. 

« The new Magazine gives golden promise of the future. Some of the best writers of the best days of the ‘ New Monthly’ are visibly present, or we forswear all 
judgment.”—Athenaum. 

** A union of very clever men may produce a work that people must buy; and such men are likely enough to join under the banners of a name that adds lustre to 
periodical literature. The ground on which Mr. Campbell starts is independence ; his intentions are good, his public views liberal, his spirit energetic and manly.”— 
Spectator. . 

« We are happy to find that the opinion which we ventured to express on the first Number of this promising periodical has been so generally and unequivocally 
participated in by our critical contemporaries. These voluntary testimonials in its favour constitute an undeniable proof of its excellence.”’— Dublin Comet, 

“ The delicacy of sentiment, the taste and purity of language which pervade all the writings of Campbell, are apparent in the pages of this Magazine.”— New York 
Advertiser. ; 

“*Tue METROPOLITAN’ is one of the richest funds of entertainment and of genuine talent we have met with for a considerable time past. The editor is Mr. Thomas 
Campbell, a name familiar to us all; and we cannot anticipate, from the success of this valuable miscellany, greater pleasure than we shall find realized.”—Alsred. 

*« We may aver, with great truth, that we have seen no Magazine which, for really talented writing, surpasses ‘THe Mrrrovotiran. "—United Kingdom. 

* The work is ably supported by names with which the reading public are familiar, and whose assistance must insure the success of any undertaking in which they may 
engage.”’— Devonport Telegraph. 

SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Conduit-street, London; BELL and BRADFUTE, Edinburgh; and J. WAKEMAN, Dublin. 











4 TP ro oPmoey , NTT , 
L! TERARY FUND.—The ANNUAL GE- | 
, NERAL MEETING of the MEMBERS of this Society 
will be held this year at the Star and Garter, Richmond, on WED- 
NESDAY, the 20th of June; aud the chair will be taken for the 
ansaction of business ut Two o' Clock. 
J.B. MCHOLS 
GEO 


+» CROLY > Registrars, 
WM. FALLOFIELD § 








This day is published, 3rd edition, with Plates and Wood-cuts, 12s. | 


{ALMONIA; or, DAYS of FLY-FISHING. 
n Iv Sir HUMPHRY DAVY. 
John Murray, Albemarie-street. 
By the same Author, printed uniformly with the above, 
Consolations in ‘Travel; or, the Last Days of 
a Philosopher. Price 6s. 





riscap Svo, 24s. 





LADY WIGRAM’S PORTRAIT, exquisitely engraved by Thomp- 
son; and an EXTRA PLATE of PRINCESS ESTERHAZY 
will embellish the July Namber (IMPROVED SERIES ol A 

A BELLE ASSEMBLEE, 
and COURT MAGAZINE. 
EDITED by the HON. MRS. NORTON, 
The increasing demands for this Magazine render it necessary 
that all orders should be given to the Booksellers before the 25th 
iust. to preveut disappointment, ‘The Eabellishments of the July 






when the company of any Noblemau or Gentleman who may feel This day is published, 4 vols. foc } Number wil bn Por Extra l ey Are ber —— nino ae 
an interest in the object. of the Lustitation well be welcome and “hy > if \ : .G. a Psve ici | Eaterhasy, and a Tosteall of Lacy Wievem, ote ugranes 2 
agreeable. Gentlemen who intend dining are particularly re (= 1 A K I N I I LEM I NG, a H syc hological finest st of the art, and several evioured Costumes from Or'- 
quested to apprise Mr. Snow, at the Chambers of the Society, 4, Autobiography ginal Drawin The pages of La Belle Assembice will, in 


| 
Tie Members of the socic ty will afterwards dine together, | 
Lincoln's Inn-tields, on or before Mouday the Isth inst. Dinuer | 
at half-past Four precisely, | 
June 1, 1832. 


~ r + 7 - 8 
( {RAND EXHIBITION ROOM, for illus- 

FT trating Works of Practical Science, 7, Adelaide-street 
Lowther Areade, West Strand. Newly-invented Mode of Gene- 
ruting Steam for Engines, and of Evaporating Fluids for various 
Manufactures, Steam Gun, discharging a Volley of Balls each 
half hear. Revolving Rudder. Models of Steam Boats moving 
ou water, Fossil Organic Remains, and other objects of general 
interestand amusement. Open daily trom 10 to 6. Admittance, Is, 





FAMILY LIBRARY, NO. XXX 
This day is published, with Pugravings, 5s. 
. om oo or > a 
‘THE TRIAL of CHARLES the FIRST, 
and of some of the Regicides, with illustrative Notes, legal 
aud historical, 
John Murray, Albemarle-strect, 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ust published 


J ‘ 
{OURCES of HEALTH and DISEASE in 


KJ COMMUNITIES ; or, ELEMENTARY VIEWS, destined | 


toshow the Import: nce of the Study of HYGIENE, to Legisiators, 
Heads of Families, xc. ‘ 
By HENRY BELINAYE, ae 

Surgeon Extraordinary to H.R. H. the Duchess of Kent, &c. Xe. 

Printed tor Treattel, Witz, and Richter, 30, Solo-square. 
This Jay is published, in one vol, ler 

t Memoir of the Author, and P it, the tith edition of 

GEMALE SCREPTUR CHARACTERS; 

exemplifying Female Virtues. 
Mrs. KING, 

Printed for J. G. and VP. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-pluce, Pall Mall; and sold by Hatchard and Son, Pic- 
eadilly, 











price 6s. in boards, with 








future, be increased in number, s: ty afford greater scope for 
its Literature, which will consist of gis 

distinguished Writers of the Day; a Critical History of the Li- 
terature of the Mouth, Music, the Drama, and the Arts; and a 
tegister of Pwents, 

Published by Edward Ball, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, 
Loudon: Messrs, Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; aud Mr, Cum- 
ming, Dubliu.—Orders received by every Bookseiler iu the 
Kingdom, 















London: J. Hormwes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Pubiisiied every Saturday atthe ATHEN ©UM OFFICE, No, 2, 

CATHERINE STREET, Strand, by J. LECTION; and sold by 

all Booksellers and Newsvenders in Town and Country; 

G.G. Bennis, No.55, Rue Neuve St. Augustin, Paris; Messrs. 
tY, ssels; Peaturs & Besser, Hamburg; 

F. Fuemscurn, Leipzig; Gray & Bowkn, Boston, America. 

Price Ad. ; or in Monthiy Part-Cin a wrapper.) 
Advertisements and Communications for the Editor (pust paid) 
to be forwarded tu the Ufice as above. 
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